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THE BUDGET. 
‘have been much worse. The repeal of the Sugar duty is 
judicious, and, when Mr. Disrazti’s Aylesbury 
membered, it be even considered meritorious. There is 
no objection, if the money can be spared, to the removal of 
two or three minor imposts; and the dissatisfied brewers 


siderable ‘ been ad mal ied to 
siderable sum might have dvantageo 


sure which may perhaps have been irresistible. Mr. 
had i 

should be relieved at 
ample hastily set their leader, had ged them- 

tax. It would ps not be unjust: to attribute to Sir 
Starrorp Nogrucors’s better judgment the sounder park 
of his proposal, and to his party connexion the unfortunate 
concessions which he'has made to clamour and prejudice.” 
The sacrifice of a million and a half of Income-tax during 
the current year, and of a larger ¢ amount, inflicts 
a joss on the revenue utterly disproportioned to the relief 
afforded to the taxpayer. e tradesmen who habitually 
complain of the temptation to fraud which they are a 
rently unable to resist will not be conciliated by a reduction 
to the extent of one-third of their opportunities of evasion. 
A large section of the commercial and professional con- 
tributors to the tax have never joined the ignorant agita- 
tion against it, and the owners of property, who pay 
the largest share of the tax, have not asked for the 
boon which they now gratuitously receive. The income 
of the richest community in the world is grossly under- 
taxed at three millions and a quarter. 

It is not surprising that the Opposition should have in- 
dulged in a complacent cheer for the first time since their 
reverse of fortune when the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER 
announced, with many compli expressions to his 
eminent r, that to five 
millions and a half. It was indeed improbable that a finan- 
cier of consummate ability and of long official experience 
should have made a public statement on such a matter 
without having previously ascertained that he would be able 
in some sense to justify his estimate ; yet it would have been 
better if both Mr. Giapsrone and Sir Starrorp Nortucore 
had adopted a more cautious method of calculation. The 
surplus is created by the assumption that the revenue will 
inerease by a million and a half in the course of the year. 
To realize the expectations of the CuanceLtor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER the Customs must, irrespectively of the ny of 
the Sugar duty, show an increase of 400,000l., the Excise 
of 918,0001., and the Stamps of 330,000/. The large part 
of the national revenue which is derived from duties on 
liquors and tobacéo varies directly with the prosperity of 
the working class; . The elasticity of the Excise, in par- 
ticular, has been proportioned to the extraordinary rise in 
wages within the:last two.or three years, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the effect will outlive the cause. It 
is well known that some of the most highly paid classes of 
workmen have lately been compelled to submit to a fall of 


is impossible to doubt that, with the diminution of income, 
colliers and ironworkers will diminish their consumption of 
beer, spirits, and tobacco. It would not be ing if 
the Excise and Customs revenue should display a falling 
off in the ensuing year; and, notwithstanding the deference 
which is due in their own sphere to 
heads of the Revenue departments, it is a cause for regret 
that they should have induced two successive Ministers to 
adopt calculations founded rather on the experience of an 
average of years than on the circumstances of the 
country. The Cuance.Lor of the Excurquer had apparently 
submitted 
to his ecessor; and hi iescence was oxplained 
a that the dutice would 
some undefined process stimulate ial prosperity so 
any deficiency in the estimated 
revenue. Unless the advantages which will undoubtedly 
result from the repeal assume the form of an increase in 
the consumption of taxable commodities, the anticipation of 
an equivalent for any excess in the estimated revenue will be 
disappointed. It is possible that some of the money saved 
-on-the price of sugar may bé spent on tea, which is still sub- 
ject to duty; but the imcgeas® is doubtful, and at best it 
insignificant. It syamis on the whole not improb- 
may prove to be“imaginary. If the expected 
surplus of the ensuing year should be converted into a 
deficiency, the Government will not be acquitted of rash- 
ness because it may have relied on the authority of Mr. 
Giapstonz. The considerable of the Stamp duties 
which is levied in the form of a percentage on different 
kinds of property will almost certainly show a reduction. 
Probate duties, legacy duties, and ad valorem stamps on 
contracts will correspond to values which within a few 
months have been greatly diminished. 

The arguments of the CuanceLor of the Excuequer in 
favour of an attempt to reduce the debt were perhaps open 
to criticism; but it would be idle to examme doctrines 
which seem to have had no practical influence on the 
Doser The margin between estimates and actual receipts 
which ordinarily furnishes the means of a moderate pay- 
ment of debt had already been unduly curtailed; and the 
half-million which is to be invested in the purchase of 
Terminable Annuities is derived from a mere change in 
the mode of keeping the accounts. Repayments to. the 
Exchequer of advances have hitherto been credited to the 
capital account as part of the balances; but the Auditor- 
General has suggested that, according to the true principles 
of book-keeping, the interest ought henceforth to be distin- 
guished from the instalments of principal. By adopting the 
suggestion the Cuance.tor of the ExcueQuer increases hi 
nominal surplus from 5,500,0001. to 6,000,0001., and. he 
applies the windfall to the redemption of debt according to 
the system which seems to be definitely established. He is 
aware of the objections to an artificial contrivance for pro- 
ducing a simple result ; and he admits that it is impossibic 
to place Terminable Annuities in the open market ; but the 
Savings Banks still furnish a large fund which the Govern- 
ment can manipulate at its discretion; and the taxpayers 
of 1885 will not inquire too curiously into the process by 
which they will find themselves relieved from a consider- 
able amount of debt. Another disproportion of general 
argument to specific policy consisted in Sir Srarroup 
Norrucore’s arguments against the repeal of the Income- 
tax. Itis undeniable that the tax ought to be retained 
if personalty is to contribute to local burdens; and 


ten or twenty per cent. in their wages; and even at the re- 
duced rate there is not occupation for the whole body. It 


“ the mighty structure which has been in continuous 
“existence for generations, and has placed at the disposal 


{ 
who grudge the preference which has been accorded to horse- _ 
dealers may console themselves with the contemplation of a a 
precedent which ought to render their own claims hereafter i 
the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER probably yielded to a | 
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“of the country not less than 350,000,000/.,” onght 
assuredly not to be subverted without full consideration. 
The reduction from threepence to twopence in the pound 
can be justified by no sufficient argument of principle or 
expediency, unless it is preparatory to total abolition. That 
the Government inclines to a measure which will be equally 
diapproved by sound financiers and by prudent politicians, 
may also be inferred from the omission of any plan of 
relief to the smaller contributors tothe Income-tax. There 
had been an almost unanimous consent of opinion in favour 
of an elevation of the standard of exemption; nor would 
any other change have been either more equitable or more 
effective in the mitigation of the undoubted annoyances 
connected with the tax. The Caancettor of the Excuequer 
may possibly have been compelled to compromise with col- 
leagues who had too hastily pledged themselves to bid 
against Mr. Giapstone’s profuse offer of relief. 

The Budget will probably be on the whole not un- 
popular, and in many parts it will be exempt from the 
criticisms of members of the late Government. The 
abolition of the Sugar duties is an almost necessary 
consequence of the previous reductions effected by Mr. 
Lowe, because the interference with trade and manufacture 
was a constant quantity, while three-fourths of the duty 
had been abandoned in two successive remissions. If Sir 
Starrorpv Norrucore had been less amicably disposed 
towards his predecessor, he might have remarked on the 
price which the country sometimes pays for the advan- 
tage of possessing an inspired statesman. The whole course 
of the sugar trade has been for three months utterly 
paralysed by the premature declaration of the surplus, 
and by the announcement that a reduction of duties was 
probable. The Treasury will not recover the amount 
which it has Jost; and either dealers or consumers, and 
perhaps both, will have suffered perceptibly by the derange- 
ment. The abolition of the Sugar duty can scarcely fail to 
be highly beneficial to the community. The retail price of 
one of the most nutritious and useful of all articles of con- 
sumption will be reduced; and the Cuance.ior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER reasonably expects that, asa result of the measure, 
England will become the great centre of the sugar trade. 
The minor parts of the Budget are, like reductions of 
taxation in general, not objectionable. The fault of the 
scheme is that the estimates of revenue are too sanguine, 
and that a portion of the Income-tax has been unnecessarily 
abandoned. bal 


GERMANY. 


HE breach between the German Government and an 
‘important section of its Liberal supporters has been 
made up by a compromise satisfactory to both parties. A 
peace effective of over 401,000 men has been voted, not in 
uity as the Government wished, but for seven years. 

e dissentients had previously discussed a compromise by 
which the numbers of the standing army in time of peace 
were to be put at somewhere about 20,000 less, and this 
smaller number to be voted in perpetuity, leaving the 
surplus to be voted or not annually, as Parliament might 
determine. The Government has, however, preferred the 
present arrangement, by which it gets as large a force as 
it asks for, but is only certain of it for seven years. 
Nor can there be much doubt that, if the main 
object of the Government is to be obtained, and if 
the military authorities are to know precisely the 
value and extent of the force on which they can rely, it 
is much better that there should be a limitation of time 
within which the arrangement is to be in force, rather than 
they should be every year in a state of renewed uncer- 
tainty as to whether they would not have twenty thousand 
men struck off the effective army. Marshal Von Mottkespoke 
in thedebate which took place afterit had become known that 
the compromise was accepted both by the Government and 
by those who, however anxious to support the Government, 
could not admit that the control of Parliament over the 
army was to be abandoned for ever. He said that he still 
retained his opinion that the Government ought to be in a 
position to let the world know that it had as large an army 
‘as it thought necessary to meet any Power or Powers that 
wished to disturb the peace of Europe; but he accepted 
the compromise, and felt no doubt that at the end of 
seven Pg a patriotic Parliament would again take care 
that the Fatherland was adequately protected. To the 
amount of the force there was no real Patinnentieny oppo- 
sition, although outside there were numerous writers who 


undertook the easy task of proving that a peace effective of 
400,000 men must be a serious burden on the resources of 
the country. Dut among those who were invested with 
real responsibility there was no resisting the Ministerial 
argument that, in face of the enormous military prepara- 
tions of Franee and Russia, Germany was not cai 
too much when she contented herself with occupying 
the third place in the list of nominal military strength. 
That peace can only be secured by its being known that 
Germany can any day take the field, and that a large and 
well-prepared army is thus the indispensable basis of 
German finance, was urged with considerable force by 
the Frvance Minister, and Marshal Voy Morrke again 
entreated his countrymen to bear in mind that, as 
they had been within hearing of the shouts for re- 
venge that had been recently raised, they must keep their 
hands on the sword. This, it must be remembered, is 
the German way of doing business. What they think 
important to be understood they say plainly and forcibly, 
regardless of any effect it may have in bringing about the 
very evils against which the warning is given. That France 
would thirst less fora war of revenge if German statesmen 
affected to believe that such a war need not be apprehended, 
is a thing which men of the stamp of Von MourKe utterly 
disbelieve. In their view the only way to prevent a war 

of revenge is to make it visibly improbable that a war 
of revenge would be a snecessful war. To effect this 

it is necessary that Germany should not only have a large 

and strong army now, but be absolutely determined to keep 
such an army on foot for a long time to come ; and Mar- 
shal Von Mourke does not hesitate to say that Germany will 

need fifty years’ possession before she is left in undisturbed 

ownership of her newly acquired territories. One way of re- 

garding such gloomy anticipations of the future is to treat 

them as showing what is the cost toa conqueror of a war of 
conquest. But this, it is scarcely necessary to say, is not 

the German view. What Germans say is that Germany by 

a terrible war gained certain bulwarks against a nation 

always longing to invade, spoil, or weaken her, and that the 

nation which has thus lost the opportunity of domg harm 

will for many years cling to the notion that it can recover 

somehow the means of doing harm which it has lost. Foreign 

critics may laugh at this way of putting things, butit is the 
way of putting them which the great body of Germans 

honestly believe to be the true and fair way ; and it is to this 

belief, and not to any pride in conquest or lust for territory, 

that the Government has appealed in its attempt to make 

the military strength of the country safe for a long time to 

come from the uncertainties and vacillations of Parlia- 

mentary government. 


Yet the German Government appears to be so far desirous 
of conciliating the good opinion of Enrope—for which, how- 
ever, it probably cares comparatively little—and the good 
opinion of those Germans who regret that their country 
should be accused of following a reckless and arrogant 
policy, that it has on more than one occasion lately made an 
endeavour to exculpate itself with regard to the treatment 
it has bestowed and is bestowing on France. That there has 
been any unreasonable interference in French politics is 
strenuously denied, and possibly there may have been some 
exaggeration in the accounts that have been given of the 
various acts of dictation to which the Government of 
Marshal MacManon has had to submit. The French bishops 
more cially seem inclined to give trouble to a Ministry 
which is too little Legitimist for their tastes, rather 
than to oppose the German Government for the sake of 
opposing it; and if the German Government has requested 
in a somewhat decisive way that manifestations of a feeling 
hostile to Germany may be repressed in France, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the French Government can meet the 
argument so often applied to all meddling despotisms, that 
as for its own purposes it interferes with everything and 
everybody, the permission to indulge in expressions of en- 
mity to a foreign Power is really a sort of challenge on the 
part of the Ministry to the Government which it allows to 
be attacked. Marshal Von Motrke, however, thought proper 
to go further, and to justify the treatment of France when 
peace was made in 1871 on grounds which most candid 
Germans would agree in considering absolutely untenable. 
He said that Germany in the last war had not abused 
her power, as she could have forced the French Go- 
vernment to grant anything she chose to demand, but 
she only exacted the land which a restless country had 
formerly torn from a weak neighbour. Neither part of 
this statement is more than superficially true. Germany 
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might no doubt have askedand got more, but she asked - 


and got as much as she thought it would suit her to get. 
She might have asked for more territory, but what would 
have been the use of it to her? She would only have had 
so many more hundreds of thousands of disaffected French- 
men to govern and to pretend to treat as German subjects. 
Her internal difficulties would have been proportionately 
increased, and the German Parliamentary Opposition made 
proportionately more formidable. She might have asked for 
more money, but she asked for as much as she thought she 
could get without making it impossible for a regular, orderly 
Government to exist in France capable of finding the money 
bargained for, and finding it quickly. Nor, after experience 
has shown how resolutely Alsace repudiates in practice its 
historical connexion with Germany, is there any advantage 
in covering annexation with the thin veil of a fictitious rescue 
of loving German hearts from the tyranny of the stranger. 
The real defence of Germany is of a totally different 
kind. Germany wanted a strong military frontier, and has 
got it, and is resolved to keep it, regardless of the bitter 
regrets she thereby causes to the inhabitants of the territory 
she has seized. She asked for a large sum of money—a sum as 
large as she thought France could pay without so great an 
inconvenience that a Government strong enough to find the 
money, and to give Germany some one to deal with for the 
future, would become an impossibility. The primary object 
of the indemnity was to indemnify Germany for the war; 
the secondary object was to enable her to complete her 
military system, and more especially to make her newly 
annexed provinces available in the highest degree for the 
purposes of a military safeguard for which they had been 
taken. The indemnity was not meant either to amass capi- 
tal for Germany or to cripple France so that France should 
be permanently impoverished. These are the grounds, 
if they can but be established, on which the treatment 
of France by Germany is to be justified; and it is to be 
regretted that so eminent a speaker as Marshal Von Mo.rKe 
should have gone out of his way to justify his country on 
grounds which his countrymen must be sensible will not 
bear examination. 


The majority for the Government on the Army Bill was 
nearly clahiiy in a house of less than four hundred, so that 
everything has been arranged satisfactorily. Once more, 
however, we are told that Prince Bismarck had to come in 
as the deus ex machind. He can hardly leave his sick-bed, 
but no one could get on without him. He had first to 
decide that the seven years’ compromise was admissible, and 
then to get the Emperor to agree toit. If it speaks volumes 
for Prince Bismarck’s influence, it speaks also much 
for the Emreror’s substantial good sense, that when the 
Prince says plainly that a particular thing is the one right 
thing to do, the Emprror at once comes round, gives up 
his own opinion, and lets the CHancettor have his way. 
One of those inventive politicians who can see through 
any number of millstones lately wrote to the Times to say 
that the notion of making the vote for the army a per- 
petual one was a cunning device of a narrow clique of 
Pietist aristocrats, who thought that, if they could once get 
the Emperor to commit himself and take up the question 
as one affecting his own personal honour, things would get 
into such a mess that the only outlet would be the resigna- 
tion of Prince Bismarck and the installation of a reactionary 
Government in power. The Pietist Conservatives would 
then ally themselves with the Ultramontanes, undo all 
Prince Bismarcx’s work, and govern every part of Germany 
on purely despotic principles. That there may not have 
been politicians in high places capable of dreaming so very 
silly a dream it is impossible to say; but it is obvious that 
the Emperor and his mili advisers took up their 
position on what seemed to them very good grounds, 
and because they believed that they were only asking 
what the interests of Germany imperatively demanded. 
They have to a very great extent succeeded, as the establish- 
ment of an effective of 400,000 for so long a period as seven 
years isan embodiment of their views with which they may 
be very well satisfied. It is the Government, and not the 
supporters of the authority of Parliament, that has got the 
best of itinthe compromise. But the Emperor and his mili- 
tary advisers held so very strongly, and even passionately, to 
their opinion of what the Parliament must be required to 
concede, that, had it not been for the intervention of 
Prince Bismarck, the Emperor might have persevered beyond 
what prudence justified. It is this personal influence of 
Prince Bismarck over the Emperor that renders the isolated 
pre-eminence of the Prince as Chancellor for the time 


indispensable. A system of Government in which one man 
as Chancellor is everything, and his nominal colleagues are 
nothing, cannot last very long. Another Prince Bismarck 
is not to be found, and Prince Bismarck is not only mortal, 
but, like other mortals, is liable to be ill and to become 
incapacitated for work. He cannot be always at hand to 
do everything, say everything, and settle everything. But 
while the Emprror lives it is not easy to see how the 
present system could be changed advantageously. The 
Ewypreror thinks too highly of himself, and is thought of too 
highly by his subjects, to make it possible that he should 
stand by and let a group of Ministers govern in his name. 
He not only claims to govern, but he does govern, and it was 
with unfeigned astonishment and pain that he discovered 
that, after he had settled what ought to be the footing on 
which the army should be placed, any one should have a 
word more to say. Prince Bismarck, and Prince Bismarck 
alone, can bring him round, and make him trust a judg- 
ment which he knows to be surer and sounder than his own. 
When the Emperor has passed away, but not before then, 
@ new order of things may be commenced with a rational 
prospect of success. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND THE WHIGS. 


A® the traditional and official organ of the Whigs, the 
Edinburgh Review very properly sets itself, in the first 
number that has appeared since the Dissolution, to account 
for what has happened, and to conjecture what is going to 
happen, to its friends. It naturally feels that now is the 
time when it should be made clear what Whig principles 
are, and how itis that the party which has assumed to 
interpret them has met with so much recent calamity. 
One or two modest admissions at the beginning harmonize 
very well with the humble position of men whose fortunes 
are for the moment depressed. The Edinburgh makes no 
scruple in conceding that, if the Whigs were always in 
office, which they ought to be in the nature of things, it is 
difficult to see how the great scheme of government by 
parties, a scheme dear to Whigs as part of the British 
Constitution, could well be carried on. Further, it not 
only allows, but claims as in some special sense a pure 
Whig truth, that a Minister who has lost the confidence of 
the country ought not to remain in office. Nevertheless 
it bitterly mourns the folly of Mr. Guapsrone in 
dissolving Parliament, and compares his utter want of 
sense with that of the chiefs of the late French Empire, 
who, instead of guarding Paris, marched all their 
forces off to Sedan. However that may be, Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government is at an end somehow, ‘and 
must be brought to the bar of critical philosophy; and 
what is the verdict that must be pronounced on it? The 
real account of the Giapstone Government is, that every- 
thing it did of a purely Whig type was very wise and right 
and creditable. What it did not of a purely Whig type 
was dangerous and ruinous. But then what was it that 
it did of a purely Whig type, and how are we to distinguish 
between the Liberal party acting in a Whig way, and the 
Liberal party acting not ina Whig way? The answer is 
simple enough, if once one great guiding principle is firmly 
grasped. Whatever the Liberal party does that answers is 
Whig; whatever it does that does not answer is not Whig. 
Lord PatMerston was totally inactive, but it then paid to 
be inactive, and he was walking in the straight, simple path 
of Whig principle. When Mr. Grapstone came in he 
carried half-a-dozen great measures with comparative ease 
and amid much applause. These changes had, it appears, 
been all prognosticated in the Edinburgh itself by Mr. 
Gtapstone himself in 1867. All these measures were 


founded on the dear old unexceptionable Whig prin- © 


ciples for which, as we know, Mr. Fox and others have re- 
peatedly done things more or less striking as occasion offered. 
Bué Mr. GiapstTone was not a pure Whig. He had a taint 
of the Manchester School which led him and his Whig col- 
leagues to push the principle of to the dangerous 
extreme of the Alabama Arlitration, and the Whig principle 
of retrenchment to Treasury squabbles and quarrels with 
the Civil Service. This is the gist of the Edinburgh article, 
the cream of its philosophical reflections. The Whigs 
might go on for ever, inactive when inactivity was the 
road to success, full of legislative energy when legislation 
was wanted, always ready for everything, but never ready 
for too much. Unfortunately there is one deficiency under 
which Whigs unaccountably labour. There are not enough 
of them. The consequence is that they have always to 
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ally themselves with dangerous outsiders, with Noncon- 
formists, Ultramontanes, Cobdenites; and although the 
alliance does very well for a time because there is enough 
Whiggism in it to keep things in a comparatively whole- 
some state, yet sooner or later the taint shows itself and 
then the fruit drops from the official tree. 

Turning from the past to the present and the future, the 
Reviewer is filled with a rapturous admiration of the 
present Ministry, which is, he says, to all intents and pur- 
poses a Whig Administration, and with a sort of gloomy 
contempt for the beaten and dejected Liberals. The con- 
templation of the present Ministry is in every way de- 
lightful to him. In the first place, it is most fortunate in 
the circumstances in which it has taken office, and it is the 
Whigs who have created these happy circumstances. There 
is a magnificent surplus; there is peace everywhere ; a war 
has just been successfully finished through the wise fore- 
sight of the late Government ; Ireland is tolerably quiet. 
Exactly the amount of big legislative measures has been 
recently carried to recommend and justify repose; the 
nation is rich, powerful, and contented. For all these 
things Mr. Disraett is indebted to his predecessors, who in 
turn were indebted for them tothe Whigs, who showed how 
allthis might be managed. Somehow or other, in spite of the 
great claims of the late Government, always excepting 
Mr. Lower, whose name acts on the mind of the Reviewer 
like one of Mr. Low's own pink flies, the country got tired of 
these model Whig-influenced men. But who has succeeded 
them? A set of people wholly, delightfully, undeniably 
Whig. It is true that Mr. Disraeti is so much of a Sphinx 
that there is no saying precisely what he may not be after, 
and no doubt Lord Satissury is a little “ fervent”; but 
then there is Lord Dery, who is a Whig of the Whigs, 
and ought to be the head of the Whig party, only Dis aliter 
viswm est ; and there is Lord Cairns, who loves moderation 
and compromise; and, in fact, there is all the rest of the 
Ministry, who are Whigs every one. And the Ministry 
has been most beautifully put together. It is aristocratic, 
but not too aristocratic; for a banker, a farmer, and a 
tradesman have been put into office, like faint shreds of 
onion to flavour the Ministerial salad. The beauty of this 
arrangement, this suspicion rather than presence of onion, 
fairly overcomes the Reviewer; and it must be allowed 
that a man’s mind must have been steeped in Whiggism 
and Whig principles, and a Whig manner of regarding 
life must pervade his whole being, when this illustration of 
the onion can occur to him and seem to him in every way 
satisfactory. When we recall the history of the Whig 
party, and remember how the onion shreds, the Sypney 
Sirus, the Macavnays, and Moorsgs, used to be adroitly 
mixed in to the great glorification of the rest of the salad, 
we feel how thoroughly a true Whig must be able to relish 
the cunning with which Mr. Disrak1i has assorted his ma- 
terials, and how keenly he must appreciate the neatness of 
an arrangement by which these happy successful officials are 
actually permitted to give a certain flavour and zest to 
a combination of incontestably great people. Lastly, the 
Ministry are to be congratulated on having no Opposition 
worth mentioning to embarrass them. The adherents of 
the late Ministry are all at sixes and sevens, and there is no 
virtue left in the party. Almost all the old Whigs have 
been made peers, and there are no young Whigs; but the 
Reviewer does not like to suppose that this will last for 
ever. He trusts that there may be a’ Whig nucleus formed, 
small at first, but destined to grow, who will stick to their 
principles, and learn how to wait quietly and see which way 
the wind is blowing, and who will strive to get the art of 
claiming everything successful as their own. This process, 
which alone can lead the Whigs to recover their birthright 
of office, must necessarily be a slow one; but meanwhile 
things are not so very bad while there is the present 
Ministry, with its suspicion of onion about it, to comfort 
the soul of a Reviewer. 


It never seems to have occurred to the Reviewer to ask 
himself why there are no young Whigs, why most moderate 
Liberals hate above all things to be called Whigs, or 
how it has happened that the bestowal by Mr. Giapstone 
of ten peerages on his friends has drained the House of 
Commons of almost every one whom the Reviewer recog- 
nizes as a good old Whig in his way. He is confident that 
the nation is Whig at heart, but yet the constituencies de- 
cline to return Whigs. Mr. Bovuverig, the purest type of 
a a failed to retain his seat; and Mr. Horsman just 
saved his by the barest possible majority. To see how all 


could look on and continue his Whig existence. It would 
never do for him to realize the fact that a party which 
simply waits to see how the cat jumps, in the hope that if 
it can calculate this very nicely it may get into office a 
grand Whig Ministry with just a faint breath, a very faint 
breath, of onion about it, is not exactly the sort of party 
to awaken much enthusiasm in these days. It would be 
difficult to hit on a wilder travesty of recent history than 
one which ascribes the successful measures of the last 
Government and the Reform Bill of 1867 to the Whigs. 
The one idea of the real old Constitutional Whig was not 
to have a Reform Bill. It was the want of any vital 
power in Parliament through the hold which obstructive, 
undecided, comfortable people, whether nominally called 
Whigs or not, had on the minor unenlarged constitu- 
encies, that constituted the chief mischief which the 
Reform Bill of 1867, at considerable cost to the 
national welfare in other ways, succeeded in remedy- 
ing. The whole programme of the Giapstoye Govern- 
ment was based on the assumption that during twenty 
years of Whig Government abuses had been going on 
which the time had come to remove. The GLADSTONE 
Government carried with it those who had before been 


. known as Whigs, but it was the horse and not the cart 


that was the cause of the journey being accomplished. 
The Reviewer’s notion that, if it is very careful and patient 
and watches its opportunity, the cart will some day learn how 
to go by itself, is nothing but a pleasant dream. The Liberal 
horse and cart may both rest now, for there is no journey 
for them to make ; but when there is a journey to make, 
which can scarcely fail to be the case some day in a country 
like England, they must go on their road together, and the 
horse must go first. 


SPAIN. 


AX interval of more than three weeks has passed since 
Marshal Serrano began his attack on the lines of 
Somorrostro, probably in the hope of immediately break- 
ing up the siege of Bilbao. The attack has been suspended, 
but not abandoned, and it will probably be renewed as soon 
as sufficient reinforcements have arrived. If there is any 
foundation for the rumour of negotiations with the Carlist 
generals, nothing is known as to the purport or result of 
any communications which may have been exchanged. The 
statement that Serrano was about to relinquish his com- 
mand to a lieutenant, and to return to Madrid, proves to be 
erroneous, as it was originally improbable. The Chief of 
the Executive Government depends for the maintenance of 
his position on the confidence reposed in his military ability 
and fortune by the army and by the country ; nor could he 
afford an acknowledgment of failure in an enterprise which 
was nevertheless still regarded as practicable. Some hesi- 
tation is apparently felt as to the mode of conducting 
the campaign. Admiral Topere has paid a visit to Madrid 
for the purpose of consulting the Ministers, and General 
Concua is said to have proposed to the ComMMANDER-IN-CHIEF a 
diversion to be effected in Navarre. In the meantime Bilbao is 
hard pressed, not so much by a feeble and intermittent 
cannonade as through the exhaustion of provisions. No 
attempt has, since the first attack on Somorrostro, been made 
to relieve the town, except that a Carlist officer was induced 
by a bribe to connive at the passage through the lines of a 
herd of cattle. The townsmen are, it seems, unanimously 
hostile to the cause which finds favour with their rural 
neighbours; but it is impossible that their resistance should 
continue unless the blockade is forcibly raised. The be- 
siegers may almost be charged with a waste of means in 
directing against the town the artillery which might 
perhaps be better employed in the defence of their own 
fortifications. They have hitherto owed their safety to the 
natural and artificial strength of the works which they 
occupy; and they are evidently unable to assume the 
offensive in their turn. If their troops are sufficiently pro- 
vided with small arms and ammunition, they may perhaps 
succeed in repelling assaults, even when the breaches have 
been rendered practicable. In the meantime amicable con- 
versation is held at the outposts; and, as unexpected 
events are common in Spain, the struggle may perhaps 
after all end in a friendly transaction. 


The weakness of both combatants is proved by their in- 
ability to operate against the respective lines of communi- 
cation. Marshal Serrano indeed has the great advantage 


this happens would be to have a vision which no Whig 


of commanding the sea, but the reinforcements which have 
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reached his camp have marched from the interior. The 
Carlist bands which obtained some successes in different 

of the country might have rendered good service by 
intercepting SeRRANo’s convoys, although they are probably 
not strong enough to meet any considerable body of troops 
in the field. The provincial character of the insurrection 
is a constant source of weakness. It is possible that the 
force which lately levied a contribution on Gerona may not 
be disposable for operations in the neighbourhood of 
Bilbao. The Carlists represent, above all things, a more 
genuine federal spirit than that which was lately 
professed by the demagogues of the South. To 
them Serrano and his army are alien enemies, and 
some of the supporters of their own cause are no better 
than foreign auxiliaries. It must be admitted that 
their local patriotism is vigorous in proportion to its 
narrowness. It is remarkable that after the failure of re- 
peated insurrections thousands of men can be found to 
submit to continual hardship and danger for a Pretender 
who has no strong personal claims to enthusiastic regard. 
The Carlists are probably better supplied with leaders than 
in any former insurrection. Some of the Artillery officers 
who were recklessly affronted by King Amapro’s Pro- 
gressist Ministers have taken service with Don Cartos, and 
a sprinkling of other military converts have transferred to 
a new Sovereign the allegiance which they were unwilling, 
after the overthrow of Queen IsaBELLA, to render either to a 
foreigner or to a Republic. A part of the Carlist army is 
serving under compulsion, but the possibility of conscrip- 
tion implies, in the absence of an established Government, 
a strong popular opinion. Both the hostile armies consist 
in a great measure of recruits, and it would seem that the 
Carlist levies are of superior quality. Their weakness 
consists in their isolation, while the Madrid Government 
is recognized in the greater part of Spain. 

Aceording to a not improbable report, the Pops has 
recognized Don Carios by addressing a letter to his wife 
under the title of Majesty. As a general rule, no political 
importance attaches to a ceremonial acknowledgment of 
titular sovereignty. The widow of Napoteon III. is still 
an Empress, and Isapetza II. holds the rank of Queen, 
although both are dethroned exiles. On the other hand, 
custom has instituted a kind of etiquette which prevents 
Pretenders who have never reigned from assuming Royal 
style. Only the most enthusiastic Legitimists designate 
the Count of Cuamporp as King of France; and the head 
of the family of Bonaparte only claims the rank of Prince 
Imperial. The Duke of Maprip is probably known to his 
partisans as Cuares VII.; but he would not bear such a 
title at any foreign Court. The Pope, if he has really 
acknowledged Don Carios as King, has only afforded 
another illustration of the singular ineptitude which has 
involved him in quarrels with nearly every existing 
Government. In Italy Pivs IX. has for well-known 
reasons obstinately maintained the claims of the numerous 
dispossessed princes who, like himself, reign only de jure. 
He is scarcely in a position to admit that Don Carios 
is the rightful King of Spain until he has converted his 
candidature into possession. Few years have passed since 
the Pore rewarded the public and private virtues of Queen 
TsaBELLA by the gift of the Golden Rose, which is exclu- 
sively bestowed on exemplary princesses. It is not to be 
supposed that he can have regarded the recipient of his 
bounty as a mere usurper; and nothing has since hap- 
pened to impair her pretensions to sovereignty, except 
indeed a revolution which according to Papal rules must 
be regarded as irregular and void. A compliment to Don 
CarLos may involve great injury to the Church in Spain, 
which may perhaps be compelled vicariously to atone for 
the mistakes of its infallible head. No secular potentate 
is in the present day likely to entangle himself in the 
labyrinth of Spanish politics. The French Legitimists who 
naturally sympathize with the pretensions of Don Car.os 
are powerless to help him, except perhaps by insignificant 
subscriptions. Their own Pretender is too prudent, and 
probably too conscientious, to foment in France a civil war 
which would be scarcely more hopeless than the Carlist 
insurrection in Spain. 

The courage and pertinacity of the Royalists of the 
Northern provinces entitle them to sympathy and respect ; 
and their success, if only it were possible, might be re- 
garded with only a qualified t. An absolute King, 
reigning by divine right at id, would practically 
depend, like his constitutional predecessor, on the support 
of the leading politicians and the chiefs of the army. No 


great legislative or administrative changes would probably 
be introduced ; and the element of sentimental Liberalism 
which forms a part of the modern Legitimist doctrine 
might furnish an excuse for the practical adoption of 
Parliamentary government. It is indeed improbable that 
Don Cartos would be a wise or prosperous ruler; but 
a far more conclusive objection to his claims is that the 
will in all probability never be established. The best 
result which can happen in a civil war is that it should 
end as soon as possible; and the defeat of the weaker party 
is the only possible termination of the dispute. The 
Northern provinces which are always the seat of war 
while it lasts, and the whole country which provides men 
and money for the struggle, will gain more by peace than 
by the triumph of any political cause; yet at the present 
time it is also desirable that the existing Government, as 
the representative of order, should be confirmed in power 
by the successful close of the insurrection. If Serrano 
were defeated, it might be difficult to collect another re- 
spectable army; and the disaffected anarchists who have 
been temporarily silenced would almost certainly take ad- 
vantage of the weakness of the Government to organize 
anothercantonal insurrection. The Carlistsare probably inno- 
cent of any sympathy with the extreme Republicans, but 
common enmities tend to produce involuntary alliance. 
The rebels of Carthagena gave the Northern insurgents a 
long interval of security from serious molestation ; and the 
service might perhaps be repaid by the capture of Bilbao 
and the repulse of Serrano before Somorrostro. While 
Spain is distracted by domestic contest, the interminable 
rebellion of Cuba constitutes another drain on the national 
resources. No other European country has witnessed so 
many painful illustrations of the inevitable tendency of bad 
government; but extreme instances sometimes furnish the 
most valuable political lessons. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


LTHOUGH the Ministers have not received official 
information of the proposed transfer, the Commis- 
sioners who were instructed by the late Government to 
inquire into the condition of the Fiji Islands appear to 
have encouraged the local desire of annexation, and it 
may be presumed that their Report will favour the same 
conclusion. The appointment of the Commission im- 
plied a change in the policy which had been previously 
adopted. Notwithstanding Mr. Grapsronx’s repugnance 
to the extension of territory, his colleagues had perhaps 
convinced him that in the matter of Fiji it was imyos- 
sible permanently to decline national responsibility. The 
majority of the settlers consists of English subjects, 
greatly in need of control, and with occasional claims to 
protection. A fitful sovereignty or censorial jurisdiction 
is already exercised by the inconvenient agency of naval 
officers on the station, who have no title to obedience 
except the natural right which arises from the combi- 
nation of good sense and honesty with superior force. 
A more directly legitimate duty of their profession is 
discharged in their supervision of the labour traffic in 
the neighbouring seas, which sometimes partakes of the 
character of a slave trade. The inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent islands are not capable of distinguishing between 
European traders from Fiji and Australian colonists. It 
may perhaps be less troublesome to govern the Fiji 
Islands than to correct the evils which are inseparable 
from anarchy. The morrow of the Ashantee war is 
perhaps not an advantageous season for the proposal to 
establish new relations with tribes of savages, some of 
whom are also cannibals; and it would not be desirable to 
interfere in the affairs of Fiji for the purpose of extend- 
ing the area of civilization, if the enterprise of private 
settlers had not anticipated the action of the Government. 
The appetite for cotton which was stimulated by the out- 
break of the American Civil War produced a large increase 
of the immigration into the islands; nor have the reverses 
which have since befallen the cotton-planters inclined them 
to abandon their settlements. European adventurers in 
barbarous countries have found it necessary to provide 
themselves with a government of some kind; and after the 
failure of one or two previous experiments, a constitutional 
Monarchy was devised, with the authors of the scheme as 
— of a native chief who was supposed to occupy the 
ne. 

After a time the representative Constitution was 
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abolished as too flagrantly absurd; and the Ministers trans- | easy, nor would it be worth while, to introduce an innova- 
formed themselves into advisers of a despotic King. Difli- | tion into the complicated relations of the Empire by de- 


culties were unfortunately interposed in the way of the 
collection of taxes; and probably a little civil war might 
have occurred but for the judicious intervention of the 
commanding officers of English cruisers. It would seem 
that there is now a general concurrence of opinion in 
favour of the expediency of making the islar ds an English 
colony, and it is even asserted that the German and 
American Consuls recommend the annexation. The late 
Government displayed political aptitude chiefly in the 
rapid creation of a national debt consisting mainly of a 
paper currency which probably commanded little confi- 
dence. The holders of inconvertible notes perhaps hope 
that their securities will become for the first time valuable 
if they are acknowledged by a colonial Government. It 
may be convenient that they should at once understand 
that Fiji issues are not to be redeemed by English tax- 
payers. If it is true that some of the Australian Govern- 
ments are disposed to assume the debt to some fractional 
extent, one difliculty in the way of annexation will be 
removed. 

When the assumption of the sovereignty of Fiji was 
first proposed fourteen years ago, the Duke of Newcastie, 
then Colonial Minister, is said to have stood almost alone 
in the Cabinet as a supporter of the project. It was a 
part of the political gossip of the time that Mr. Grap- 
stove had opposed the annexation with unusual vehemence 
of demeanour; and there can at least be little doubt that 
he was an active member of the majority of the Ministers. 
The institution of a new colony may probably cost money ; 
and it might, as in New Zealand, result in a war with the 
natives. hosewho havelocal knowledge of the islandsassert 
that the indigenous race is neither formidable nor warlike ; 
and the contingency of a possible contest furnishes no con- 
clusive argument against annexation. The precedent of 
New Zealand is, after allowance for all drawbacks, in the 
highest degree encouraging. Although the resistance 
offered by the Maoris was vigorous and obstinate, a 
flourishing community, certain hereafter to become a 
prosperous State, has already outlived the difficulties of the 
early settlers. The investment of money, of life, and of 
energy has been repaid many times over, although the 
mother-country participates but indirectly in the profits of 
the enterprise. The climate of the Fiji Islands is genial, 
and not unsuited to Euro constitutions. There is 
much fertile soil, well adapted to the growth of sugar and 
to other kinds of sub-tropical cultivation. The Com- 
missioners will probably include in their Report to the 
Government some account of the capabilities of the harbours 
on the coast. Competent authorities have recommended 
the islands as suited to a naval station near the track of 
navigation between the Australian ports and Panama and 
San Francisco. The protection of the Australian colonies 
in the event of a future war is perhaps not a matter of 
immediate urgency; but a coaling station and a refuge for 
English vessels would probably be found not only useful, 
but indispensable. 

The present Ministers are not pledged to any policy in 
connexion with the Fiji Islands; and probably they will 
not find themselves hampered by any positive engagements 
on the part of their predecessors. In considering the 
subject they will not fail to perceive that the demand for an- 
nexation will not be withdrawn on their refusal, inasmuch as 
independence, involving chronic anarchy, will become more 
and more intolerable. There is indeed one contingency 
in which all future Governments would be permanently 
relieved from the annoyance of offers of allegiance. It is 
not impossible that some other Power might, on the refusal 
of England, undertake the burden of pacifying and govern- 
ing the islands, with the intention of obtaining some 
commercial or political advantage for itself. ‘To the 
Australian countries the proximity of a foreign colony 
would be highly distasteful; and, although the Fiji Islands 
are more than a thousand miles from the nearest part of 
the continent, distances in those thinly settled latitudes look 
comparatively small onthe map. It would be well to con- 
sult the feelings and opinions of the colonies, and in their 
turn the Australians may be reasonably asked to contribute 
to expenses which are incurred mainly for their benefit. 
Those colonists who look forward to future independence 
will approve of the enlargement of the estate in which they 
claim a reversion ; and, during the continuance of the ex- 
isting connexion, the Fiji Islands will for many purposes 


vising a sub-colonial organization for the government of a 
colony by a greater and older colony. The Australian pro- 
vinces have no navy, no Colonia! Office, and no machinery 
for the administration of outlying dominions. It may also 
perhaps be respectfully suggested that they are themselves 
pure democracies of recent origin and limited experience, 
competent perhaps to understand their own interests and 
manage their own affairs, but not possessing the qualifica- 
tions of disinterested rulers. It will be agreed on all sides 
that the Imperial Government is better able to organize a 
new colony; and if the annexation is accomplished, it may 
be hoped that the only system which is suited to the 
present state of the islands will be adopted without hesita- 
tion. The experience of Sir Jony Peter Grant's ad- 
ministration of Jamaica, compared with the history of the 
island under a representative Constitution, points to the 
necessity of concentrating all power in the hands of the 
Governor. If the population consisted wholly or chiefly of 
English or European settlers, it might not be necessary, nor 
perhaps possible, to withhold from them the blessings of uni- 
versal suffrage and popular government. In the Fiji Islands 
the natives, still in a low state of civilization, outnumber in 
alarge proportion the race which is probably destined to 
uproot or to supersede them. It would be absurd to pro- 
pose that the. natives should send representatives to a 
Colonial Assembly, and a sham Parliament elected by the 
planters and settlers would inevitably use its powers with- 
out the smallest regard tothe interests of the natives. The 
first duty of the Colonial Government will be to protect and 
to control the weaker part of the population. The most com- 
petent candidates for the office of Governor would be found 
among Indian civilians accustomed to administer justice 
between men of different races, and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of equity and toleration which has become traditional 
among Indian statesmen. Even the self-elected Ministers 
of King Tuakompav grew tired of the farce of a Parlia- 
ment, and saw that men who have not learnt to govern 
themselves must be governed by others. The lesson will 
be complete when the settlers are convinced that the rulers 
of a mixed population must be not only independent, but 
upright and impartial. 


THE LEGITIMISTS AND THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


be becomes more difficult every day to say at what the 
Extreme Right in the French Assembly are really 
aiming. Perhaps it is unreasonable for spectators to hope 
to know what the actors in the drama are apparently them- 
selves ignorant of. Down to the 31st of last October the 
purpose of this section of politicians was clear enough, and 
the modification of that purpose which led them three 
weeks later to support the prolongation of Marshal 
MacManon’s powers was also intelligible. While they 
thought that the Count of Cuamporp could be proclaimed 
King, they were Royalists before everything. When they 
discovered that a Restoration was not at present on the 
cards, they became Conservatives before everything, and 
consented to offer a provisional worship at the altar of 
Marshal MacManon. It all along seemed probable that 
when the promised constitutional laws came under dis- 
cussion, the alliance between the Extreme Right and the 
Duke of Broce would be severely strained. It is not 
easy to frame a Republican Constitution which shall in no 
way derogate from the indefeasible claims of an absent but 
absolute Sovereign; and between the Minister who wishes to 
keep the throne open for the Count of Paris and the 
deputies who wish to see it filled by the Count of Caam- 
BORD, differences of a very serious kind may easily grow up. 
What is so difficult to account for is the determination of 
the Extreme Right to precipitate the quarrel. The Duke 
of Brocie has done nothing to provoke the hostility 
which he has at length been forced to notice. He has 
shown himself remarkably forbearing under Legitimist 
sneers ; he has allowed an amount of latitude to Legitimist 
criticism which has justly laid him open to the charge of 
partiality; he has consistently used the vaguest possible 
language in the Assembly; he has again and again 
refused the challenges of the Left to define precisely 
the pretensions of Marshal MacManon’s Government. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the Legitimist press has 
gone on from one degree of violence to another, till it has 


be virtually a dependency of Australia. It would not be 


at last become impossible even for Ministerial meekness to 
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bear with it any longer. If Marshal MacManon were a 
President set up by the Left, there would be nothing strange 
in his defeated opponents refusing to lay down their arms. 
But the men who are assailing him are not his opponents, 
but his supporters. It is the authors of the law of the 
zoth of November that now insist upon vilifying it. If 
they had any just cause to be disgusted with their own 
work, there would be nothing strange in their wishing to 
undo it. But until within the last few days the Government 
has been as tender to them as any Government not expressly 
commissioned to make arrangements for a Restoration could 
possibly show itself. They have been the spoilt children 
of the Conservative family, and one principal aim of the 
Duke of Brociie’s Administration has been to keep them 
from crying for the moon in the person of Henry V. The 
attacks on the Septennate which have at length provoked 
a circular from the Minister of Justice cannot have any 
practical value until the Legitimists are prepared to pro- 
pose that the French crown be offered to the Count of 
CxuamporpD, or until the MacMahonists attempt to carry some 
constitutional law which may either postpone unneces- 
sarily the making of this offer or render its acceptance 
less certain. The effect of a secession from the majority at 
this moment must be either to make the Government 
overthrow the Ministry, or to drive it to look about for 
some addition of strength which shall balance a loss that 
it can ill afford. Neither of these results could benefit the 
Legitimist party. The resignation of the Duke of Brociiz 
would either reduce the Assembly to a state of absolute 
anarchy, which would probably be ended by a coup d'état 
of some sort on the part of Marshal MacManoy, or it would 
lead to a Ministerial reconstruction under a member of the 
present Cabinet more decidedly anti-Legitimist than the 
existing Prime Minister. If the Duke of Broatir, instead 
of resigning, sought to strengthen his position in the 
Chamber, he could only do so by appealing to the Left 
Centre ; and such an appeal, if successful, must necessarily 
give either a more Republican or a more Orleanist com- 
plexion to the policy of the Government. On no conceivable 
supposition, therefore, can it serve any reasonable purpose 
of the Legitimists to quarrel with the Duke of Broatir. 


The particular shape which the action of the Govern- 
ment has taken cannot be commended. In so far as the 
Duke of Broctig is resisting the extravagance of an im- 
practicable party, he deserves sympathy. But it is im- 
possible to sympathize with the wrongheadedness which 
opposes one form of impracticableness by another. 
The Extreme Right declare that they will never rest until 
Monarchy has been definitively re-established in France. 
The proper answer to this declaration would be to point out 
to them that the majority of Frenchmen have come to a de- 
termination which is altogether inconsistent with this 
declaration, and to leave them to draw the natural con- 
clusion that, if they cannot alter the decision of the country, 
they have no choice but to acquiesce in it. But this is not 
the answer the Government gives. On the contrary, it 
insists that the majority of Frenchmen have come 
to no determination on the subject, and that Marshal 
MacManon has been instructed by the Assembly 
to prevent them from coming to any determination for 
seven years. The Legitimists may fairly resent this inter- 
pretation of the law of the 20th of November. No Legis- 
lature can condemn its constituents to seven years of un- 
certainty on a matter of such unt moment as the 
form of government. If the decision of the Assembly can 
be questioned in no other way, it may be questioned by a 
motion to repeal the law. The Minister of Justice may 

osecute newspapers which attack the powers conferred on 

hal MacManon, and may contend that, in prolonging 
those powers for seven years, the Assembly intended to 
place them above all challenge for that period, and that 
this resolution is immutable, either by the Legislature 
which made it or by the country upon which it has been 
imposed. But he cannot compel the President of the 
Assembly to apply the same rule to a deputy who introduces 
a Bill to vary the Marshal’s powers or to transfer them to 
other hands; and even if M. Burrer should agree with M. 
Depeyrg, neither of them can prevent a majority of the 
deputies from taking an opposite view. No doubt, so long 
as the majority of the deputies are in agreement with the 
Government, they can refuse to entertain any such motion, 
and can even pass a resolution that no such motion shall be 
brought forward. But this only puts the controversy a step 
further back. It will still be open to a Legitimist deputy 
to move that this resolution be rescinded. No feat of 


Parliamentary legerdemain can hinder a Parliament from 
reconsidering its own decisions. Nor is it at all probable that 
upon this point the Duke of Broaiie will long command a ma- 
jority in the Assembly. The Right Centre may aid him in his 
endeavour to keep the form of government an open question 
for seven years, because the longer a decision can be post- 
poned the more chances there are that the Count of Paris 
may have become the undisputed heir to the French 
Throne, but no other party has any special interest in sup- 
porting this view. The Left Centre desires to see 
the Republic established under Marshal MacManon’s 
guidance, and this wish is probably shared by a 
certain portion of the Left. The Extreme Left is 
opposed no doubt to this solution of the problem, but it 
is so because it refuses to acknowledge that there is any 
teem to be solved. It holds that the Republic exists in 

rance by indefeasible right, and it cannot consequently be 
trusted to support a Government which preaches that for 
the next seven years no Government shall exist in France 
except by a merely provisional and de facto title. The Duke 
of Brociiz may have secured quiet for the remainder of tlic 
Easter recéss, but, when the Assembly meets again, he will 
find that to silence the Legitimist press does not of neces- 
sity involve the silencing of the Legitimist party. 


AMERICA, 


_— current history of the United States possesses only 
a domestic interest ; but, in the general stagnation of 
politics at home and abroad, occasional notices of American 
affairs may perhaps gratify a languid curiosity. The most 
important of recent or impending transactions is the 
adoption by the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the proposal for inflating the paper currency by an 
additional issue of about 9,000,000/, The banks will at 
the same time be enabled to increase their circulation of 
notes to the extent of four or five millions, and the effect 
of the measure will be to postpone, perhaps for a long time, 
the resumption of specie payments. The amount actually 
taken from creditors to be gratuitously presented to 
debtors is in itself not inconsiderable, but the worst 
part of the Bill is that it establishes a precedent for 
future attempts to tamper with the national credit. 
Since Congress has thought fit to exercise its undoubted 
power of depreciating the currency, there is no reason 
why the same motives should not hereafter justify further 
inflation. An apparent rise of prices is always popular 
with large and active classes, which will be encouraged by 
their present success to prosecute on future occasions a 
similar agitation. The loss which is inflicted on foreign 
holders of American securities will be generally popular in 
the States; and indigenous creditors will command little 
sympathy. All the principal representatives of commerce 
and finance have strenuously opposed the Bill, and it is 
unanimously disapproved by every competent authority ; 
but in a country which requires no special knowledge as a 
qualification for the office of Secretary of the Treasury, it 
is not surprising that elected legislative bodies should dis- 
regard the plainest principles of finance. The additional 
issue of greenbacks closes the controversy which commenced 
autumn of 1872. Hi at the Treasury had 
from time to time withdrawn from circulation notes to 
the amount of nearly 9,000,0001., and accordi 

the notes ought to have been cancelled. . Bovr- 
WELL, who was avowedly ignorant of economical and fiscal 
science, thought fit to reissue a portion of the defunct secu- 
rities, which he described as a reserve, for the purpose of 
“‘ moving the crops.” The Presment, who was not less 
innocent of financial knowledge, strenuously adopted the 
policy of his Minister ; but, althongh the offender has en- 
joyed perfect impunity, it was perhaps thought prudent 
not again ostentatiously to violatethe law. Mr. Bourwe11, 
now a Senator, has the satisfaction of assisting to legalize 
the injustice which will no longer be an irregularity. 
The in which the measure has caused to the 
powerful minority of intelligent economists is vated 
by the that nbacks were only to 
be a legal tender by a Bench deliberately packed for the pur- 
pose. The Supreme Court in the first instance declared the 
Act of Congress which created an inconvertible currency to 
be unconstitutional; and Chief-Justice Caasz, who had him- 
self, as Secretary of the , procured the enactment of 
the Legal Tender Bill, con in the judgment. The 
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PresipENT afterwards took advan ot a vacancy to 

int a judge who was pledged to the opposite doctrine, 
ais of the Supreme Court was induced 
to reverse its former decision. The withdrawal of notes 
from circulation was the proper mode of bringing the paper 
currency by degrees down to the level of gold. The re- 
versal of the operation is almost equivalent to an abandon- 
ment of the policy which had apparently been approved by 
Congress and by the country. 

The dryness of fiscal controversy has been relieved by 
various scandals which, as usual, are traced more or less 
clearly to the agency of General Butter. A satellite of 
that remarkable politician has lately been appointed by the 
PRESIDENT, in spite of remonstrance, to the lucrative and 
important office of Collector of Customs at Boston. The 
fortunate official, who is named Simmons, was a few years 

a waiter at a tavern, and it is not known that he has 
since displayed any capability except as a low electioneering 
mt. Itis more certain that he will use the powers of 
his office for the promotion of the political interests of 
his patron than that he will be an efficient and creditable 
public servant. All the respectable part of the com- 
munity in Massachusetts expresses indignation at the ap- 
intment; but General Butter, who might as easily 
ve procured the selection of a creditable Collector, 
may be supposed to know his own business. For a 
still more outrageous job perpetrated in favour of one 
Sanzorn Mr. Boutwett is primarily responsible, though he 
was aided and perhaps prompted by the ubiquitous and in- 
defatigable Buiter. A Bill was smuggled through Con- 
ss, apparently without exciting attention, authorizing the 
—- of the Treasury to appoint a certain number 
of special agents to assist the Collectors of the Revenue by 
discovering evasions of payment ; and it was strangely pro- 
vided that the detectives should be rewarded by a half of 
the sums which they might receive. Sansory, who is 
said to have been a dependent or associate of General 
BurLer, was appointed to the new office by Mr. Bout- 
WELL, who ‘then instructed the Collectors, not to ac- 
cept Sansorn’s assistance where it might in special cases 
be required, but, on the contrary, to render him all 
the aid in their power; or, in other words, to treat him as a 
principal or official superior. The agent who was to re- 
ceive fifty per cent. for his services was thus preferred 
to the regular salaried officer; and Sansorn is perhaps 
surprised at his own moderation in baving in two years 
only realized a fortune of 40,0001. or 50,0001. A large 
share of penalties and unlimited facilities for extortion 
might have been expected to produce larger returns ; but 
it is not improbable that the detective agent may have 
been compelled to account to others for a portion of his 
official and extra-official gains. Unfortunately, not con- 
tented with his profits, Sansorn blundered into 
conflict with the law, and, to the satisfaction of the traders 
whom he had harassed and plundered, he is now in prison 
awaiting his trial for fraud. It is possible that, as in the 
case of TweEp and the other New York swindlers, corrupt 
audacity may eventually provoke a reaction; but for the 
present General BuTLer, whose admirers never dispute the 
charges which are ur against him, is the leader of the 
House of Representatives, the chief adviser of the Presi- 
DENT, and the most powerful person in the United States. 


It might have been thought that the universal suffrage 
which produces General Butter’s influence in the North, 
and anarchy and repudiation in several Southern States, 
could not since the enfranchisement of the coloured popu- 
lation be depreciated, like the currency, by additional issues ; 
yet in each of two or three Western States one of the re- 
spective sections of the Legislature has lately passed Bills 
for the extension of the suffrage to women. American 
innovators are more consistent than Mr. ForsytH, inasmuch 
as they have never thought of first enfranchising women 
by a clause, and then disfranchising married women by a 

viso. Experience and popular opinion have produced 
in America general contempt for the privilege of voting, 
and total indifference to its practical results. The 
admission of the negroes to the suffrage has produced 
all the mischief which was contemplated by its oppo- 
nents, but the convictions of philanthropists and ad- 
vocates of equality are not for a moment disturbed. Now 
that women are becoming clamorous, the project of 
doubling the constituencies is regarded with indifference, 
although the political aptitude of the aggrieved sex has 


Ohio appears to have been regarded by a weak-minded 
minority with admiration, and by the community in general 
with amused complacency. Feminine mobs might at least 
have been expected to retain some respect for religious 
observances and language ; but in Ohio they used the form 
of prayer with a levity which, if it had been masculine, might 
have been thought profane, for the purpose of creating dis- 
turbance in the streets. The infection of hysterical folly 
and of imitative hypocrisy has happily subsided as rapidly 
as it spread. In the meantime the anti-alcoholic rabble 
succeeded in proving that a sober woman might in a state 
of excitement sink to the same level of morals and manners 
with a drunken man. The sellers and consumers of whisky 
in Ohio will probably make some exertion to prevent 
their late antagonists from substituting voting tickets for 
prayers. The felicity of equality in social conditions is 
in the present day loudly extolled; but for women, if not 
for men, there is perhaps some advantage in the existence 
of a class which maintains a certain standard of refine- 
ment. The respectable wives and daughters of Western 
farmers and tradesmen might have been saved from the 
perpetration of absurdities which they perhaps now regret, 
if they had the opportunity of observing that ladies are 
not accustomed to kneel and baw! in front of liquor-stores. 


INDIA AND THE MANSION HOUSE. 


ie questions were unfortunately, though perhaps 
unavoidably, mixed together in the speeches at the 
Mansion House on Tuesday. There was the question 
whether any part of the cost of the Bengal famine ought 
to be borne by the English Exchequer. There was, coma > 
the question whether the cost of the famine ought to be 
entirely thrown upon the Government—either of India or 
of England—or to be defrayed in part by private charity. 
It appears to us that Lord Satispury was hasty in pro- 
nouncing a positive opinion upon the first of these points 
at this stage of the calamity. It is certainly not expedient 
to help the Government of India by a grant from the 
English Treasury, unless the need for such aid is very great 
indeed. It is impossible to estimate at present what the 
need of India in this respect will be. It is known that the 
outlay upon mere relief will be counted by millions; there 
is reason to fear that the revenue may be very much 
lessened for some time after the famine is over; and the 
experience supplied by the famine may make the 
execution of additional public works a matter of abso- 
lute duty. Any calculation as to the last two of 
these heads would now be nothing better than guess- 
work ; and even as regards the first head it is obvious that 
estimates of expenditure extending over vast areas and 
long periods of time can at best be only approximative. 
An Indian Secretary who, under these circumstances, 
pledges himself to a particular theory of financial policy, 
runs, as it seems to us, a needless risk of having at some 
future day to eat his own words. There appears some in- 
consistency, too, between the enthusiasm which dictates an 
order to the Viceroy that no expense is to be spared and 
the caution which adds by way of corrective that the 
money must all be provided by the people of India. We 
should equally have regretted any premature assurance 
that a grant from the English Exchequer would be pro- 
posed to Parliament. The proper course would have been 
to make it quite clear to the Government of India that 
they are to spend whatever money may be necessary to 
meet the famine, on the understanding that, when this has 
been done, the question whether any part of the money so 
spent shall be repaid will be considered in its relation to the 
ultimate well-being of India. A year or two years hence the 
materials for determining this question will be forthcoming. 
When they are forthcoming, the Cabinet will have to make 
up its mind whether the conditions of the Indian Budget 
are such as to necessitate anything in the nature of a grant 
from this country. Nothing thata Minister can say to-day, 
when the materials fora conclusion are wanting, can relieve 
the Cabinet of this ultimate responsibility. The precedent 
of the cotton famine, to which Lord Satispury referred a8 
one so binding that it would be impossible to depart from 
it, does not really apply. We left the people of Lancashire, 
says Lord Sattssury, “as far as public grants were con- 
“ cerned, to the aid which their own local taxation could 
“afford.” But supposing that, when the cotton famine 


lately received conspicuous illustration. The indecorous 
and discreditable conduct of large numbers of women in 


was at an end, it had been found that the resources of the 
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county were exhausted, that the enormous rates required 
to pay the interest of the loans contracted on the security 
of them threatened to pauperize the ratepayers, and 
that, from being one of the most prosperous districts 
of England, Lancashire had been reduced to the level 
of the poorest districts of Ireland, would the people of 
Lancashire still have been left, as far as public grants 
were concerned, to the aid which their own local 
taxation could afford? For the present it may be con- 
ceded, or more accurately it ought to be insisted, 
that India must bear her own burden. It is only 
in the event of that burden proving to be beyond 
her power to bear except at the cost of the entire 
derangement of her finances, that it would be ex- 
pedient for the Imperial Government to come to her 
assistance. Whether any such derangement as this will 
follow upon the famine is a matter which will appear when 
some future Indian Budget comes before Parliament. Till 
then the discussion had better be adjourned. Nothing that 
Lord Sauispury can say in 1874 can be held to pledge 
either the Government or Parliament as to the measures 
which it may seem expedient to take in 1875 or 1876. 

The question whether the cost of the famine shall be 
entirely thrown upon the Government, or be partly met by 
private charity, was, we believe, practically decided by 
Lord Satispury’s speech. It is clear that he does not look 
to private charity as in any way taking the place of the 
Government as regards the distribution of food. Any one 
who has read the letters of the Daily News Correspondent 
must see that the distress, at all events in the districts 
where the pressure is greatest, is of a kind that can only be 
relieved in a rough and ready way. The function which it 
has been supposed that private charity might beneficially 
discharge in Bengal is to search out cases of distress among 
the respectable classes and relieve them without publicity 
or degradation. Now this function must be discharged 
through the agency either of the Government servants or 
of benevolent natives. As re the Government ser- 
vants, there are hardly enough of them to get through the 
work which must be done if the population are to be kept 
from dying by hundreds of thousands. Mr. Forses’s letters 
tell of unwearied labour on the part of every white man 
employed—labour which begins with dawn, and ends when 
sleep cannot be put off any longer without the certainty 
of the worker being fit for nothing the next day. In 
what interval of the time thus employed the overtasked 
official is to betake himself to the necessarily slow pro- 
cess of relieving concealed distress by a process of 
diplomatic investigation does not appear. The same corre- 
spondence may be appealed to for information as to 
the probability of native distributors being found to 
perform the duty. We have no wish to generalize from 
the scanty data at the disposal of English observers; 
but there is one fact which must be accounted for before 
much reliance can be placed upon native agency. [If in all 
parts of Bengal there is a staff of benevolent natives only 
waiting till the requisite funds are placed in their hands to 
begin their charitable labours, why has not the Government 
made more use of them when the demands on the officials 
are so severe and so urgent? There is no obvious reason 
why natives who would be invaluable in distributing relief 
supplied by private liberality should be useless in super- 
intending the distribution of relief supplied by the 
Government. Lord Norruproox’s anxiety to impress every 
white man he can lay hands on into the service of the 
State is at least primd facie evidence that there are disad- 
vantages connected with the employment of native agency 
on a large scale which have not been considered by the 
promoters of the Relief Fund in England. 

We may fairly assume, however, that the money raised 
in this country will be spent, not as those who contribute 
it expect, but as they would wish it to be spent supposing 
that they had an accurate knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case. The administration of the Relief Fund must 
be left to the Committee in Calcutta, and, as they will com- 
mand full local information, they may be trusted not to 
commit the mistakes which would be unavoidable if the 
decision to what objects the money is to go were left to the 
Committee at the Mansion House. To the purposes enu- 
merated by Lord Satispury on Tuesday no exception can 
be taken. On the contrary, they are such as the Bishop of 
Mancuester, and those who think with him on the policy 
of attempting to prevent starvation by private subscriptions, 
may thoroughlysupport. The Government of India has under- 
taken to do for the people of Bengal in this tremendous 


emergency what the Poor Law does for the people of Eng- 
land at all times. It will ensure them, so far as human 
effort can ensure them, against the physical consequences of 
destitution. No man will die of sheer starvation if the 
Government can by any means prevent it. But over and 
above the physical consequences of destitution there are 
social consequences only one degree less disastrous. There 
will be, as Lord Saxissury said, the survivors whom the 
famine “ will have turned loose and naked upon the world ” 
—the peasantry who will have no capital with which 
to go on cultivating their lands, the labourers who 
will have no tools to go to work with, the small 
householders who will have sold their furniture to 
buy rice, the old people who will have parted with the 
ornaments which represent the hard-won savings of a 
frugal life, the children whom the diseases brought on 
by insufficient food have left orphans, or whom the hard- 
heartedness which is bred of suffering and terror will 
have left deserted. The time has hardly come perhaps 
for adequately appreciating or succouring distress of this 
kind ; but it can never be too soon to collect the money by 
which the succour must eventually be provided. Looked 
at in this aspect, the Famine Relief Fund has an indis- 
putable claim upon the charity of Englishmen. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


WE. are treating Dr. Livingstone as we have treated man 
other benefactors of the nation. We cannot do too muc 
for him now that he is dead, but we could easily do too little for 
him while he was alive. Slowly and with difficulty was the feel- 
ing spread that Livingstone was doing a great work in which both 
honour and interest called on us to help him. Happily for himself, 
no man was ever less dependent on moral or material support from 
others in doing his chosen work. With pain, weariness, and dis- 
appointment he struggled on, hoping to do to-morrow what he 
failed to do to-day, and even in his enforced halts learning 
something which would be useful when he could resume 
travel. We may console ourselves for not having rewarded him 
more handsomely in life with the reflection that the greatest 
of all rewards to such a man was that which we could 
neither give nor take away—the consciousness of having done 
t deeds. In him lived the spirit of the early navigators. 
When he first saw “his own river,” as he called it—the great 
river Lualaba—he came nearest perhaps of modern men to the dis- 
coverers of continents and oceans. hen Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa 
climbed a height and looked down on the Pacific, “ he fell upon 
his knees and thanked God who had given to him first of Euro- 
peans to see so great a sight.” After him came other explorers 
from his own country, —_— bold and more selfish, who laid 
strong hands on the wealth and oppressed the people of those new 
countries; and then came our own countrymen, “ the fiercest 
nation upon earth,” to spoil the spoilers and take vengeance on the 
Spaniards for the wrongs done by them to Mexico and Peru. In 
humble parallel to this heroic Pa we may venture to pre- 
dict that Livingstone’s footsteps in Central Africa will be 
followed by the Arab slave-dealer and the British bagman. 
Already the commercial instinct asserts itself in countries which a 
few years ago were fabulous. At Unyanyembe bills have been 
drawn on London, and English explorers are in danger of being 
devoured, not by the lions of the forest, but by the money-lenders 
of the towns. It would be agreeable to believe that the influence 
of this and other civilized nations is likely to restrain in future 
that slave-trade which for all time past has been the curse of 
Africa. But, considering the power of Tnst and cupidity in London. 
and Paris, we may doubt whether these passions will be easily 
checked at Zanzibar. Livingstone in one of his last letters said 
that he looked to benevolent statesmen and the public press 
as more likely to stop the East Coast slave-trade than any 
other agency. If, indeed, benevolent statesmen and newspapers 
could regenerate mankind, this country would easily take the fore- 
most place in philanthropic work. Our Foreign Office has been 
for some years yaaa to give advice to all the world, and 
the only difficulty been to get the world to listen to it. We 
have constantly more and more writers on every subject, but it 
may be doubted whether the whole army of penmen will persuade 
Eastern princes to renounce polygamy. “The Manyuema women,” 
says Livingstone, “are very pretty, and are sold off often as soon 
as captured for very large prices, and are never sent in chains to 
the coast.” It is not difficult to pretend that this trade has been 
suppressed, when —_ the only change is that it is carried on 
more secretly. It would be agreeable to share Livingstone’s belief 
in the power of despatches and pone | articles to effect moral re- 
forms; but unfortunately we are able to observe the work of. 
Ministers and editors more closely than he could, and we may 
suspect—although we should gladly find ourselves mistaken in 
suspecting—that what Livingstone calls “the open sore of the 
not but only skinned over, 
ugust 1872 Livingstone started upon what proved to be his 
last journey. He desired further to to the 
south-west of the southern extremity of Lake Tanganyika. 
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During that journey he addressed to Mr. Stanley a letter which 
was published in the Tvmes last week. It is dated “ Lake 
Bangweolo, South Central Africa,” and acknowledges Mr. Stan- 
ley’s exertions in securing “all the men and goods needed for this 
my concluding trip.” He says he is perpetually reminded that he 
owes a great deal to Mr. Stanley for the men he sent. The party 
works like a machine. But he had parted with an Arab engaged 
by Mr. Stanley. After detailing instances of his misconduct, he 
says, in the terse style which shows the freshness and vigour of 
his mind, ‘* No one, either before or after that, could get any good 
out of him.” He omitted to supply himself adequately with 
donkeys, having, indeed, that contidence in his power of walking 
pe x to one who had travelled some thousands of miles on foot. 

iding in the sun, he says, is more trying to the system than 
marching on foot. He was so overjoyed at having got the men 
necessary for his expedition that the idea of being knocked up by 
marching found as little place in his mind as in that of a boy going 
home from school. He was, indeed, to the last a boy. To him 
the greatest pleasure, while health lasted, was to obtain necessary 
stores and start upon one more journey. “I cannot rest from 
travel, I will drink life to the lees.” If he had returned home, it 
is unlikely that he would have stayed. He would have lenged for 
the lakes and rivers of Central Africa, as Drake and Cavendish 
longed for the Pacific. He was indeed a master of the art 
of travel; skilled to obtain what he wanted, and more skilled 
to do without it. “All very clever contrivances for travellers’ 
convenience ought to be shunned. In general they are heavy, 
burdensome trash, which any one who has learnt to use his 
eyes and ears finds to be intolerable nuisances. The only arti- 
cles essentially necessary for a missionary of the Robinson Crusoe 
type that strike me at present are a few light tools, a few books, 
clothes, soap, and shoes.” With quiet humour he demolishes the 
imaginations of earlier travellers. An African potentate had the 
reputation of sacrificing twenty human victims daily. Livingstone 
visited him, and found that he sacrificed five or six pots of native 
beer daily. “The mightiest potentate and the most dreadful 
eruelties owe much to the teller.” In a letter addressed to Dr. 


take up the thread of my explorations, for I could not 
bear to be beaten by the wretches.” These words show the spirit 


later. An approximate date may be os to this letter by 


became worse he said “ he should never see his river again.” A rude 
hut was built for him when he could no longer travel, and he died 
in it on the night of the 4th May, 1873. The spot where he died 
is about 11° 25 S. lat. and 27° E. long., not far from the south-west 
bend of Lake Bangweolo. 

The best way to show eigenen for Livingstone’s services is 
to take eare that nobody shall suffer loss in trying to assist him. 
The case of Lieutenant Cameron, who led the last expedition 
sent to Livingstone’s relief, is likely under present circumstances to 
be generously considered both by the Royal Geographical Society and 
by the nation. It appears that Lieutenant Cameron, and Dr. 
Dillon, who was appointed to accompany him, arrived at Zanzibar 
on the 13th January, 1873. Thence they crossed to Bagamoyo, 
and commenced the wearisome process of higgling for stores and 

rters. Prices have risen, as might be expected when the rich 

glish nation came into the market, and Lieutenant Cameron 
was warned to be careful and economical, as expenditure beyond a 
fixed sum would rest upon his own shoulders. It is almost im- 
possible to give any agent carte blanche, but it must be remembered 
that, when Mr. Stanley etarted, his commission was to draw money 
as he needed and find Livingstone. Lieutenant Cameron got away 
from Bagamoyo on the 18th March, and reached Unyanyembe on 
the 4th August. Prices were abnormally high; black mail had 
frequently to be paid; there were many unforeseen expenses. 
Lieutenant Cameron judged, as we think rightly, that his em- 
ployers would not desire the expedition to be abandoned, and, to 
obtain supplies to enable it to proceed, he drew bills at Unyanyembe 
on Zanzibar for 1,400. With the means thus obtained he made 
preparations to start for Ujiji, and after struggling with repeated 
attacks of fever he had just completed his arrangements when news 
arrived that Livingstone was dead. This was on the 16th October. 
As Livingstone had expressed a wish that a box of papers left by 
him at Ujiji should be recovered, Lieutenant Cameron started for 
that place. Whether he will carry further Livingstone’s work of 
ration must depend upon the extent to which he is supported. 

e may as well sna up our minds that each of these expeditions 
is likely to be more oly than the last. The natives soon discover 
that we have a deep purse and a strong fancy for exploring, and it 


comes to this, that we must either pay or fight our way. It 
would probably be easy after any one of these expeditions to show 
that there has been unnecessary outlay, but, on the other hand, you 
are certain to ruin this work by starving it. The feeling of the 
country will ensure payment of the expenses incurred by Lieutenant 
Cameron, without haggling over the question whether he was 
authorized or justified in exceeding a certain limit. We shall not 
find another Livingstone. He knew the country as no other 
European knew it, and, as we have already said, he had a talent 
for doing without that which he could not afford to buy. Pro- 
bably he could have travelled alive more cheaply than his body 
was carried to the coast. If we feel that during his life we were 
sparing of honours and rewards, we may conso'e ourselves by re- 
membering that for such things he did not greatly care. 


REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 


MELANCHOLY complaint comes from the United States. 

A Correspondent of the New York Times gives us details of 
the hardships suflered by Cabinet Ministers at Washington, and 
the case seems truly to be a sad one. A Cabinet officer receives 
8,000 dollars a year, a sum which doubtless appeared to be super- 
abundant to the simple-minded founders of the great Republic. 
Those wise legislaturs, however, did not foresee the growth of a 
set of customs more imperative than any written laws. Duties 
never contemplated by Washington and Jefferson have been im- 
posed upon the ollicials, and no provision has been made to meet 
them. ‘The first need of the Cabinet Minister is a house “ hand- 
somely furnished and conveniently situated,” the rent of which is 
estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000 dollars. The ladies of the family 
have the pleasure of receiving their friends every Wednesday after- 
noon. The number of guests varies from three hundred to six hundred, 
and, as they need some refreshment, the cost of the Wednesda; 
seems to be moderately estimated at a thousand dollars. Besides this, 
everybody who has left a card on Wednesday is entitled to receive 
a call from the ladies, and to be invited to an “ evening reception.” 
The Correspondent is quite pathetic on the misery of these enter- 
tainments. We fear that Londoners are scarcely entitled to 
ridicule the folly of their cousins too freely. It is, indeed, 
a barbarous custom to pack a thousand men and women together 
so closely that no rational enjoyment is possible; but it is a 
barbarism from which the most civilized nations have not emanci- 
pated themselves ; and we can only lament that the inhabitants of 
the New World are not in this matter wiser than those of the Old. 
The Correspondent’s soul is principally vexed by considerations of 
supper. The bill of fare, as he assures us with a shudder, includes 
cotlee, “ claret punch, sherry wine,” ices, sandwiches, and chicken- 
salad. A poor lady who had bought six dozen chickens declared 
that she had found it impossible to provide salad enough. But 
seventy-two chickens do not give a very large meal for a thousand 
people, even when backed up by sandwiches. “Four or five 
gallons of sherry were necessary,” as the Correspondent pathetically 
exclaims, “and even a larger quantity of claret.” Doubtless the 
quantity is calculated to shock a teetotaller, and yet, when we 
come to calculation, it does not appear that a gallon of wine for a 
hundred people should be enough to cause any serious misgivings 
for their sobriety. When, indeed, we reflect on the nature of the 
liquid which is probably indicated under the name “ sherry wine,” 
we are ready to believe that the less drunk the better. The 
next result of the system is that the luckless ladies upon whom 
all the social labour seems to fall have to pass their time in 
making calls upon the two thousand and more visitors who are 
supposed to be included in an average list. This, we are 
told, involves keeping a footman; and the consequence is that a 
Cabinet officer, though there should be but four or five persons in 
his family, requires as many as five servants—namely, a cook, two 
maidservants, a coachman, and a footman. This list again sounds 
very moderate to English ears, but of course it must be remembered. 
that the evils of domestic service are the one intolerable plague of 
American life. English mistresses often enough complain of their 
servants, and the servants return the compliment. The same com- 
plaints, indeed, have been made in very much the same language 
for at least two or three centuries. It would be worth while for 
some of the unfortunate victims to make a short trip to America 
to realize the vexations of a land where service is really what it is 
only tending to be in England. We must remember that the five 
servants are probably five insibordinate persons of Irish origin, who 
discharge their functions by instinct, and that the cook thinks 
nothing of taking an abrupt departure in the midst of the pre- 
parations for dinner. The necessity of giving dinners is another of 
the hardships of Cabinet Ministers; and the expense seems to be 
very great. A good dinner, we are told, cannot be provided for less 
than “ eighteen dollars a plate.” And thus we are not surprised to be 
told that a Cabinet Minister cannot manage to get through the 
year for a less sum than 15,000 dollars, that is about 3,000/. The 
total expenses, that is, are about double the income; and the 
expense is the least part of the annoyance. The labour to which 
the ladies are exposed is “ fairly appalling.” They have to stand 
for hours at their own receptions; to stand at a series of other 
people’s receptions; and to return in person all the multitudinous 
calls that are made upon them. Moreover it is hinted that, although 
Republican simplicity is by no means exemplified in the general 
system of life, a very large number of the guests are at best not 
too much imbued with aristocratic refinement. It has become 
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Marsh, Livingstone ascribes the difficulties under which he had 
long contended to a “slave-trading ring” who plundered his 
stores and destroyed his letters, and made him lose two —_ of 
| time and untold money, besides entailing on him two thousand 
} miles of useless tramping. “ It looks to me as if the members of 
the ring all expected me to die.” But Mr. Stanley nobly relieved 
| his wants. “Iam now by his means enabled to go away back to 
of the man. They were written on = 21, 1872, and the 
letter already —_ to Mr. Stanley was written a few weeks 
which had been sent with other stores by Mr. Stanley. After 
writing this letter, “the idea of being knocked up by marching” 
became unhappily a reality. Livingstone had for some time been 
weak and ailing, and he told an attendant that he felt unable to go 
on with his work of exploration of the lakes and rivers, and would 
turn aside to the hills of Katanda, and return through Manyuema 
to Ujiji to recruit. But he first had to take to riding on a donkey, 
and then to suffer himself to be carried on a bedstead. As he 
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n to discontinue the practice of “ giving food to the multi- 
tude” at the President’s official residence. The last time the 
operation was attempted, one gentleman was observed helping his 
lady friends to drinks. He filled a tumbler, and after handing it 
to one, threw away what was left in the glass over the carpet and 
the dresses of the neighbouring ladies. If there are still many 
persons whose customs would fit them for a place in Muitin 
Chuzelewit, we can understand that entertaining in Washington 
has its disagreeable side. 

The question which naturally arises is, who would be a Cabinet 
Minister at Washington? and, still more, who would be a Cabinet 
Minister's wife? If this is stated asa purely financial question, 
we fancy that it may admit of an answer. The ingenious plan of 
giving small salaries in order to ensure frugal officials is one of 
which we know the natural consequences. It may, of course, be 
true that all American Ministers, Senators, and officials are men of 
immaculate purity, who spend upon their countrymen twice as 
much as they receive, from a simple impulse of generosity. But 
it is certainly believed pretty generally that the balance-sheet of 
these gentlemen’s incomes would not always be found to include 
simply those items which are publicly avowed. Such a pheno- 
menon may be occasionally observed as a man who grows rich by 
an Office, whilst spending two dollars forevery one that is paid to 
him. Some political speculators have inferred that it might be 
an economi lan in the long run to increase the legitimate at- 
tractions of office in the hope of diminishing the necessity for 
less desirable modes of enhancing its value. We will not at 

resent discuss this point, on which American writers are in the 
bit of expressing themselves with sufficient frankness and 
force. But it is amusing to see how naturally certain absurdi- 
ties spring up in an apparently uncongenial soil. Constitu- 
tion-mongers, and the believers in the efficacy of paper 
reforms, might learn some useful lessons from such observations. 
It is curious now to read some of the discussions which took 
place at the foundation of the Union, and to remark how curious! 
erroneous were the speculations of the really able men who took 
part in them. The great danger anticipated was that the people 
would “ lose their liberties.” That phrase was understood to mean 
that some fine morning General Washington would wake up and 
declare himself to be a Transatlantic George III. One of the 
oddest incidents of the revolutionary time was the formation of 
the Society of the Cincinnati. The officers of the War of Indepen- 
dence, on returning to their ploughs, were to form a charitable 
and convivial association, for the purpose of talking over their old 
rformances and affording relief to their distressed colleagues. 
othing could apparently be more harmless; but unluckily it was 
ess that the ranks of the Society should be filled by a kind of 
reditary succession. The mere mention of such ascheme filled 
all Americans with horror. Here, they thought, was to be the 
foundation of a military order which would gradually develop 
into an aristocracy, and who could say that it would not in time 
lead to a House of Lords, a Constitutional Monarchy, and all the 
other abominations of eflete countries? The Society managed to 
agen its existence by softening its objectionable features, and 
certainly given no signs of a disposition to usurp political 
power. But the legislators who flattered themselves that by sup- 
pressing such feeble associations they were ensuring the preservation 
of a Republican simplicity were curiously blind to the real 
danger. e development of an aristocracy of the old type upon 
American soil is rendered impossible by circumstances of much 
more importance than any set of constitutional laws. Such an 
aristocracy presupposes a history, from which, for good or bad, 
America been completely cut off. Any affectation of cere- 
monies associated in the public mind with the claims of royalty 
would doubtless be resented as vigorously as ever. During the 
Civil War President Lincoln was one of the most powerful rulers 
in the world; but his power would have vanished into smoke if he 
had tried to wear robes over his black coat, or forbidden free and 
independent citizens to shake hands with him on equal terms. 
There was, in its way, something impressive in the combination 
of the reality of great power with the absence of the external 
ceremonial with which it is associated in Europe. A man who 
could order any of his subjects to be locked up in prison at a 
moment's notice, and who would at the same time open the door in 
his shirtsleeves, has a certain picturesqueness of his own. Mean- 
while, however, it is plain that human nature is insisting even in 
America upon developing an etiquette and a ceremonial of its own. 
The ceremonial, it is true, suits the manners of a plutocracy rather 
than of an aris ; but it is growing to be as tiresome 
as that of old countries. The Cabinet Minister has not 
to apparel himself in a uniform, and when the President receives, 
the streets are not kept by horse-guards and his visitors do 
not kiss his hands. But a similar performance has to be enacted 
in a slightly different costume. Power is pretty much the same in 
America as here, and the influence of a small class is perhaps as 
great, though it is an influence of money instead of birth, and is 
exercised in an anonymous and not too elevating fashion. And 
it seems that a nearer approach is made to the external forms of 
er than we might have expected. Great officials cannot even 
in a Republican atmosphere dispense with etiquette. On the con- 
trary, they seem to subject themselves to some of its most trouble- 
some and senseless regulations. Levées and Ministerial dinners 
and all the a tus of official life are just the matters which we 
could afford, it might be thought, to abolish without any serious 
regret. And > our American cousins, though they had apparently 
the best possible chance of doing without them, have revived them 


of their own free will, though apparently in a rather more dis- 
agreeable form. The Constitution does not make it necessary for 
the wife of a Cabinet Minister to call upon two thousand people, 
some of whom are capable of throwing the dregs in their glasses 
over ladies’ dresses; but she is forced to do it by that unwritten 
law of custom which is of more universal validity. According to 
Burke, the old chivalrous sentiment deprived vice of half its evil 
by removing all its grossness. The doctrine is perhaps disputable ; 
but certainly there is plausibility in saying that it deprived 
ceremonials of half their absurdity by removing their obvious 
incongruity. 


COUNT ARNIM’S LETTERS ON THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


IPNHE two letters written from Rome by Count Arnim during 
the Vatican Council, but only published a few days ago in the 
Presse of Vienna, will be read with a strange mixture of feelings 
by those whom they more immediately concern. The first is stated 
to be addressed to Dr. Dillinger, and the second to Bishop Hefele ; 
but the members of the Council generally, and especially those 
forming the Opposition, are throughout made the subject of 
comment. There is indeed little in the way of facts that will be 
new to any one moderately well acquainted with the history of 
that too notorious assembly, and some of the comments had 
already been anticipated in the Letters of Quérinus. But what 
gives its peculiar force and edge to the trenchant criticism of 
the writer is the circumstance of its emanating from an interested 
but impartial and external observer ; not a Catholic divine of any 
school, or an anti-Catholic controversialist, but a Protestant states- 
man of high standing and strong religious feeling, who had always 
exhibited a disposition to cultivate friendly relations with Catholi- 
cism, and who had even expressed the desire so common in Ger- 
many not many years ago, both among Catholics and Protestants, 
for an ultimate reunion of the two great confessions which 
divide the allegiance of his countrymen. Even Catholics who 
are far removed from Ultramontanism may not unnaturally dis- 
trust the motives as well as the policy of Prince Bismarck, 
but they could allege no ground for crediting Count Arnim, 
who is understood to be by no means on very cordial terms 
with the Imperial Chancellor, with hostility to their Church. 
These very letters, addressed to distinguished members of the 
Catholic hierarchy, are evidently written with the sincere desire 
of helping to avert what the writer and his correspondents alike 
considered a serious menace to its best interests. And it is 
some proof of his sagacity that, with one exception to be noticed 
Frege his advice should have been so strikingly justified and 
is predictions carried out by the event. To say that Prince 
Bismarck’s Church policy is just and consistent with the rights of 
conscience is one thing; to say that, but for what occurred at 
Rome in 1870, it neither could nor ever would have been attempted 
is another. And there is abundant evidence in the Fulda Pastoral 
of 1869 and in many of their utterances at Rome, that the German 
Bishops themselves were perfectly aware of the probable results of 
an infallibilist triumph. That many of the wiser heads in the 
Roman Curia were aware of it too there can be little doubt, but 
they were overborne by numbers and by the tyrannical coercion of 
what Count Arnim calls the “ Camarilla” who surround and 
dominate the Pontiff. 

Count Arnim’s first letter, dated Rome, January 8, 1870, was 
written when the Council had been already sitting just a month 
without doing anything at all. The original design of carrying 
through the Papal and Jesuit programme by a sudden coup de main, 
and dissolving the Council in three weeks, had been foiled, and it 
had become clear that a real opposition would be offered to the infal- 
libilists. An address in favour of the proposed new dogmas, got up 
by the Ultramontane Bishops of Paderborn and Ratisbon, had 
received 500 signatures—chietly of Italian or thoroughly Italianized 
Bishops—of whom 300 were moreover “ Papal boarders.” On 
the other hand, 25 Austrian and German prelates had subscribed a 
protest reserving the rights of the Church and the Episcopate ; 15 
French mp had objected to the order of business, which almost 
wholly tied their hands; and 40 Bishops had demanded an altera- 
tion in the Council Hall, so as to make their speeches audible, and 
also permission to revise the stenographic reports and to print 
and circulate essays among the Bishops. These “very moderate ” 
requests were promptly refused. Count Arnim here observes that, 
whether or not the infallibilist decree was actually carried at the 
time, the Curia would have gained an important step, and that 
nothing of the kind could have happened if the Opposition had 
sufficiently possessed the courage of their convictions to begin by 
contesting the jurisdiction of the Council as then composed, and 
refusing to accept the vexatious rules for the conduct of the 
debates forced upon them. We may add that subsequent experi- 
ence amply contirms the wisdom of this suggestion, which the 

position Bishops did in fact try to act upon in a feeble sort 
of way some months afterwards, when the golden opportunity 
had been lost. As it was, he perceived clearly that the German 
Bishops had been demoralized by “the fancies growing on them 
for the last twenty years ”—that is, by the rapid growth of Ultra- 
montanism during the reign of the present Pope—and that it 
was very doubtful whether they would go beyond words in oppos- 
ing the further encroachments of the Ouria. Great confidence 
had always been felt by the Papalini in the subtle influences of the 
atmosphere of Rome, and Count Arnim testifies that it was not 
misplaced. “The longer the Bishops are away from home and sub- 
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ject to the influence of the spirito Romano, the more will the Fulda 
reminiscences fade from their memory. ls sont tous excellents, it 
is said here, mais tls ont perdu les grandes idées de U Eylise ; il leur 
faut deux mois de Rome, et tout le monde sera daccord. Upto a 
certain point this is perfectly true.” And he urges that German 
Catholics should come forward to support their Bishops, and let it 
be plainly understood that “they would not accept laws from 
500 Italians, 300 of whom are pensioners of the Pope.” The 
situation at Rome, in the opening months of the Council, could 
hardly be more accurately described than in this letter, nor would 
it be easy now, with all the light of subsequent experience, to offer 
any better suggestion as to what ought to have been done to avert 
the threatened danger, and was not done. 

It is, however, the second of Count Arnim’s letters, written 
five months later and just a month before the closing scene 
of July 18, that will be read with the greatest interest. It 
is the longer and more instructive of the two, and though 
the writer still insisted that the minority might win the day 
if they could bring themselves to show more spirit and firm- 
ness, he had little hope of their doing so, and chiefly occupied 
himself with the nature and probable consequences of the im- 
pending Ultramontane victory. The close of the general debate 
on infallibility had been forcibly carried a few days before, in 
accordance with the obnoxious regolamenfo, thus choking off a 
number of intending Opposition speakers. The minority were dis- 
organized and cowed, and it is curious that Bishop Hefele, to 
whom this very letter is addressed, was one of the few leading 
men among them who shrank from the bolder policy recommended 
by his colleagues of holding aloof from the future debates 
and declining any longer to acknowledge the validity of the 
Council. The first half of this letter to Bishop Hefele reads to 
us now almost like a eye The keynote is struck in the 
opening ph with a curious felicity, and the passage de- 
serves to be put on record as it stands :— 


From the day on which Infallibility is proclaimed, with the consent or 
tacit connivance of the Episcopate, the Governments, as the representatives 
of the modern political and national interests, will find themselves attacked 
by the Roman Church. I do not, indeed, assert that the enactment of 
Infallibility will immediately result in a state of things much worse than 
what has been induced by the practices prevailing in Rome for the last 
thirty years; but I am afraid the history of the Ecumenical Council will 
prove to the satisfaction of all that there is a power at Rome warring against 
the political progress and organization of the modern world. More than 
this, the German Bishops in all probability will show themselves so utterly 
dependent upon the mischievous central power at Rome that at the eleventh 
hour they will not only abandon their own deliberate opinions, but actually 
accept as revealed truth what they have denied before, and what the secular 
power can never put up with. 


It is hardly n to point out that the German Bishops have 
exactly fulfilled this anticipation. Count Arnim proceeds to 
remark that, if they do so act, there will be not simply separation 
of Church and State, but “war between Church and State.” This 
rediction also has been fulfilled. He explains that the State will 
obliged to re “the New Catholic Church,” changed by the 
enactment of infallibility, as a different body from that with which 
Concordats and other civil compacts were made in times past. 
This is unquestionably the view taken, whether reasonably or not, 
by leading statesmen both in Germany and Austria, which finds 
its latest expression in the ecclesiastical bills just passed by large 
majorities in both Houses of the Austrian Reichsrath, and to 
which the Emperor has promised his cordial sanction. “If Rome 
is intent upon war, the challenge she throws down is sure to be 
accepted. The German Governments may be sure of the consent 
and encouragement of the nation in taking up the gauntlet.” The 
writer goes on to describe in detail what would happen, and what 
now has happened, and it must be remembered that he has had no 
hand in framing the recent Prussian legislation. He speaks of 
“ endless controversies in filling up episcopal sees, expulsion of the 
Jesuits, restrictions of personal liberty as regards monastic orders, 
prohibitions of studying in Rome, and, above all, the doing away of 
all ecclesiastical influence over schools.” He adds, with an equally 
true instinct, that this reaction will not be confined to Protestant 
countries, that it will very likely lead to measures being adopted 
which will not bear scrutiny, and that this again will inevitably 
throw back the Bishops more entirely on the Papacy. And he 
intimates, with only too good reason, the injuries to religion which 
such a conflict must produce ; “and all this merely because the 
minority in the Council cannot make up their minds to deny to 
Pio Nono the gratification of his personal desire.” Hardly less acute 
is his moral analysis of the composition of the infallibilist majority. 
Several, he observes, including the English and the few infallibilist 
Germans, sincerely believe the new dogma, but the others do not. 
The French prelates simply make it a political stalking-horse ; the 
Spaniards cluster round the Pope because they find no support at 
home ; as to the Italians it is absurd to oun of their seriously 
embracing any dogma, or having the faintest idea of what moral 
conviction means to a German. The German Bishops should have 
understood this, and not argued and negotiated when the 
time was come for resolute action. To stern uncompromising 
resistance, and to that alone, the Vatican always succumbs :— 


If we know anything of the Vatican by pos ony te it is that concessions 
are always made by the leading priests when danger is immediate and 
tangible. Though it may sometimes ap as if the Curia acted on prin- 
ciple, a closer investigation would satisfy anyone that what appears man- 
liness and heroic devotion to their creed is, in reality, nothing but the 
result of an erroneous estimate concerning the nearness of danger. Even 
during the present crisis the Vatican has repeatedly wavered. But these 
eccasional accessions of weakness have been regularly overcome, not by the 


reflection that the majority have the better argument on their side, but that 
the minority are weak, feeble, and disorganized. 


This is the verdict of all who understand the modern Papacy. 
There was a canonized Saint, whose name has escaped our memory, 
whose admission into the Calendar was for some time delayed 
because he was related to have said on one occasion that the Pope 
wanted a good frightening. Like Count Arnim, he understood 
Rome. The minority Bishops who were afraid of pushing matters 
to extremities at the Council, for fear of producing a schism, did 
not. There can be no doubt that if they had acted resolutely the 
Vatican would have taken good care “ not to force them into any 
position at all approaching schism.” 

But on one point Count Arnim was out in his calculations. If 
it had been clearly understood that the Opposition were prepared 
to repeat their non placet in the Solemn Session appointed to be 
held on July 18 for the formal enactment of the dogma, that 
Session would never have been held. To make a written protest 
and leave Rome, which was the course here suggested, and actu- 
ally followed, proved insufficient, because there was no security 
for the remonstrant Bishops adhering to their protest afterwards, 
The Court of Rome foresaw that they would fall off one by one 
when separated from each other. It had too much discernment to 
press heavily on those who were willing to temporize. The most 
formidable member of the little host was shot down by the Paris 
Commune. A tacit recognition of the decrees on the part of 
the Hungarian — was discreetly allowed to suffice. Hefele, 
whose political position was weaker, while his literary con- 
nexion made submission of paramount importance, was brought 
to his knees after a considerable interval, and constrained to 
mutter a half inaudible Shibboleth. Strossmayer to this day 
has made no recantation nor published the decrees in his 
diocese; but he is formidable from position as well as from 
character, and his reserve has been readily connived at. The 
German Bishops were expected to persecute as well as to 
recant. Meanwhile not one of the remonstrants has ventured to 
maintain a public protest, and in such a case to be silent is 
virtually to submit. They have fallen, as Count Arnim predicted 
they would fall, “ not before their adversaries, but before their 
own conscience, timidity, and unacquaintance with the enemy's 
strategy.” To those who are familiar with the inner history of 
the Council and with the various official manifestoes put forth 
during its progress by these same obsequious prelates there is 
something pitiable about their docility in kissing the rod. One 
thing only could have made their humiliation look respectable, 
and that was that they should be persecuted for accepting it. This 
semblance of respectability has been bestowed by Prince Bismarck. 
Dr. Déllinger, who should be a good judge in such a case, is re- 
— to have warned the Prussian Government that its policy 

ad aimed the most fatal blow yet struck at the interests of the 
Old Catholic movement. The most ardent partisan could hardly 
have made heroes of the Archbishops of Reo or Cologne a 
twelvemonth ago. But in prisons which are not as “the prison 
of the Vatican,” or under sentence of deposition—which has just 
been pronounced on the former prelate—they inevitably command 
the sympathies of half Catholic Europe. A tithe of the courage 
they have lately shown in resisting legislation which they are not 
singular in regarding as unjust would have saved them four years 
ago from the infliction of dogmas which they professed to depre- 
cate as untrue, and which alone have rendered that legislation 
possible. 


BURNING THE DEAD. 


— disposal of the human body after death is obviously a 
sanitary question of the first importance, and it would 
be unfortunate if any false delicacy or morbid sentiment were 
allowed to stand in the way of its being freely and fully dis- 
cussed. The utmost respect ought of course to be paid to 
the remains of the dead, but the health of the living must 
also be considered. It is now some twenty-five years since 
the horrible disclosures with regard to the overcrowded and 
miasmatic condition of the London churchyards forced the subject 
into notice. It was conclusively proved by the inquiries which 
were then made that an accumulation of dead bodies in the midst 
of a town was most injurious to the health of the inhabitants; 
and an Act of Parliament was passed prohibiting intra-mural 
interment. The old graveyards—each a putrid mass of rotting bodies, 
iled layer upon layer—were closed ; and burials have since been re- 
sowirte to suburban cemeteries several miles from the heart of the city. 
As far as the central part of the town was concerned, this was no 
doubt a simple and effectual remedy. The people who lived near 
the churchyards were relieved from the fatal influences to which 
they were formerly exposed; and as long as the cemeteries were 
isolated, and at a distance from population, their sanitary state 
was not a matter of pressing interest. Now, however, these 
cemeteries have been, or are apa being, brought within the 
continually expanding ring of the t city. Some of them are 
already the centres of large districts, with houses built up close to 
their walls; and others are beginning to be similarly threatened 
with enclosure. It is impossible to doubt that within a few 
years the suburban cemeteries will be surrounded by quite as dense 
a population as the old churchyards; and it therefore becomes a 
very anxious question whether, i from their comparative 
remoteness, which is continually decreasing, there is anything 
in the mode of sepulture at these places to render them less dan- 
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rous than the graveyards of the town. Upon this point the 
port of the Commissioners of 1849 is by no means encouraging. 
Their condemnation ap to extend to all collections of putre- 
faction. “ We may,” they say, “ safely rest the sanitary part of 
the case on the single fact that the placing of the dead body in a 
grave and covering it with a few feet of earth does not prevent the 
s generated by decomposition, together with putrescent matters 
which they hold in suspension, from penetrating the surrounding 
soil and escaping into the air above and the water beneath.” 
Dr. Lyon Playfair stated that he had examined various burial- 
grounds in order to ascertain whether the layer of earth above 
the bodies was sufficient to absorb the putrid gases evolved, 
and found that it was certainly not sufficient. The 
foetid emanations of the burial-ground could be traced in drains 
thirty feet distant. Dr. Playfair calculated that from the 52,000 
annual interments of the metropolis in 1849—they are now 
80,000—no less a quantity than 2,572,580 cubic feet of gases were 
emitted, “the whole of which, beyond what is absorbed by the 
soil, must pass into the water below or the atmosphere above.” 
In fact, it is asserted generally that the corruption poisons both 
air and water, that the health of the neighbouring inhabitants is 
lowered, and that fatal consequences frequently ensue. The 
vicinity of a burial-ground is said to be an invariable cause of 
“headache, diarrhoea, dysentery, sore throat, and low fever.” In 
the cemeteries the bodies are not packed together so closely as in 
churchyards, and there is also a larger amount of vegetation to 
absorb the emanations. The decomposition, however, goes on 
as before, and the cemeteries are certainly becoming more crowded, 
as well as more thickly surrounded by the advancing population. 
It is impossible that they can retreat further into the country, 
since ground for such purposes is constantly becoming scarcer ; and 
we may therefore expect to find ourselves before long in the pre- 
sence of another crisis as perilous and revolting as that of 1849. 
There can be no doubt that this is a very serious question in a 
country of limited area with a large and increasing population. 
It is clear that, ifa burial-ground is, under all circumstances, neces- 
sarily unhealthy, and if the only reason why cemeteries are less 
deadly in their effects than the old churchyards is that they have, for 
the present, fewer people about them to poison and kill, the danger 
to the public is only a matter of time, and it would be madness 
not to te prepared for it. Some means may possibly be found of 
urifying and disinfecting burial-grounds, but apparently they 
Cae not yet been found; and it is therefore worth while 
to consider whether after all there are any valid reasons 
why this mode of sepulture should be regarded as the only 
one open to us. The question is obviously one which concerns 
the living rather than the dead, and it may be assumed that, 
if the dead could be consulted, they would prefer not to be 
commemorated by pestilence upon earth. The essential point 
to be observed is that the physical dissolution of the body shall 
take place under such conditions as shall neither revolt the feel- 
ings nor injure the health of the survivors. The mummy belongs 
to a primitive state of society. In Italy and also in France the 
embalmer still practises his trade, but it is gradually dying out. 
The experiment is seldom permanently successful, and in any 
case the result is ghastly and disgusting. Any one who cares to 
see what can be done to arrest decay by artificial processes can 
gratify his curiosity at the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. He can there compare ancient Egyptian mummies with 
modern attempts in the same direction. On one shelf may be seen 
the first wife of Martin van Butchell, who, as he was to enjoy a 
certain property as long—so the deed ran—as his wife was “ above 
ground,” thought he could not do better than have her stuffed as 
an ornament for his sideboard. The operation was performed by 
Dr. W. Hunter and Mr. Carpenter in 1775, and great pains were 
taken to preserve the form and features of the deceased lady; yet 
nothing can be more hideous and repulsive than the preserved 
remains—a rotten and withered figure, with a mahogany face in 
which the teeth glitter as if in mockery of the surrounding decay. 
An Australian mummy, dried by exposure to the sun, represents 
an equally disgusting mode of preservation. Jeremy Bentham’s 
body also been preserved, and is no less horrible in its waxen 
inanity. In all civilized countries attempts to arrest the process of 
nature either have been, or are being, abandoned; and this mode 
of treatment may therefore be set aside. The question remains 
how, if the body is to be allowed to return to its elements, is 
this to be accomplished? Since the earliest ages there have been 
mainly only two ways of doing this. One is by burial, either in a 
cave or underground, and the other by burning the remains. It 
is difficult to see why one should be considered more respectful to 
the body than theother. Nothing can bemore loathsome and horrible 
than the natural course of corruption. Dissolution by fire may dis- 
tress some persons as a departure from familiar procedure ; but, after 
all, it is only burning the rags of the deceased. The object in each 
case is the same—to get rid of something which, for physical, if not 
also for moral, reasons, must be put out of the way. In the case of 
burial the remains are put out of sight, but decomposition goes on. 
In the case of burning, a handful of pure and delicate ashes alone 
remains. It is impossible to resist Sir Henry Thompson’s argument 
that burning, if carefully and efficiently conducted, would avoid 
the sanitary dangers of burying, though it might perhaps have 
Sanita rs of its own; and no solid reason can be suggested 
why it should be more painful to the feelings of the dead man’s 
ends; indeed, there are obvious reasons, if one reflects not 
merely on the momentary but the future treatment of the body, 
why it should be as @ means of avoiding a dreadful 


process of decay. Anybody who wishes to take a sentimental view 
of the matter has only to ask himself whether he would like to 
look at a friend in his ashes or in his grave at the end of a 
fortnight. The ordinary sentiment on the subject is merely a 
desire to get rid of the body without, as it were, laying violent 
hands on it in any way. This, however, is only postponing for a 
moment the great crisis. Ifthe body is not destroyed in one way, 
it is destroyed in another. 

Rightly considered, the question is really much more a sanitary 
than a sentimental one. There is no reason why it should be more 
distressing to a thinking man to follow an inanimate mass of clay 
to the door of a furnace in which it is about to be consumed by 
fire than to a grave in which it is to be consumed in another 
fashion ; and religious services might readily be adapted tocremation. 
The superiority of burning to burying really turns on the question, 
Can it be decently and efficiently performed, and without danger 
to health? At present the subject is in an experimental stage, 
and it is no disrespect to Sir H. Thompson and the advocates of 
the system to remark that their assertions require to be carefull 
tested on a larger scale before they can be unhesitatingly accepted. 
Sir Henry, who has practised on the bodies of animals, says that a 
powerful revyerberating furnace will reduce a body of more than 
average size and weight, leaving only a few white and fragile 
portions of earthy material, in less than one hour; that no trace of 
odour is perceived, and that nothing can be more pure, tested by 
sight or smell, than the remaining dust. He admits that during 
the first three or four minutes of combustion the gases emitted are 
noxious, but after that time they cease to be so, and no smoke is 
seen. Moreover the noxious gases do not escape into the open air, 
but are entirely consumed in a second furnace. Some sixteen 
hundred bodies have to be disposed of every week in London, and 
the question is whether the process of cremation could be carried 
out on this scale, or anything approaching to it, without producing 
oftensive or dangerous results. It is clear at least that, in order 
to do justice to it, very perfect and consequently very expensive 
apparatus and thoroughly skilled attendants would be required. 
Clumsy or imperfect cremation would be on every ground in- 
tolerable. It is this practical side of the question which re- 
quires to be elucidated. There is also another point which 
demands consideration, and that is the means of ascertaining 
after sepulture whether death has been caused by criminal means. 
A body can be dug out of the grave, but a calcined body is repre- 
sented only by its dust. To obviate this difliculty, Sir H. Thompson 
proposes to preserve for a certain number of years, in a public in- 
stitution, the stomach and a part of one of the viscera of every 
person who dies. It is obvious that this would be rather a for- 
midable undertaking. An efficient system of official inspection 
after death, which is undoubtedly much required, might perhaps 
answer the purpose as a check upon poisoning or violence; but 
the mere mention of these points shows how crude the whole 
project is in its present form. A Mutual Cremation Society has 

n formed in New York, and in various parts of Germany 
the movement is said to be drawing towards it numerous 
adherents. But it is evident that many questions must 
be answered before cremation can come into general use. In 
the meanwhile the advocates of the system would do well 
to confine themselves to its sanitary recommendations. A 
French writer has suggested, with truly French taste, that “ the 
funeral urn may soon replace bronze clocks and china vases as 
ornaments on our consoles and mantelpieces ”; and Sir H. Thom 
son has thought it necessary to try to persuade the British pub: 
that the ashes of the dead would be an extremely profitable article 
of trade. ‘To treat our dead,” he says, enthusiastically, “after 
this fashion” (?.e.cremation) ‘would return millions of capital 
without delay to our mother-earth, who would give us back large 
returns at compound interest for the deposit.” Most persons, we 
imagine, will be content to ornament their mantelpieces and eke 
out their incomes without turning the remains of deceased relatives 
to account for either purpose. It is only from the point of view of 
sanitary reform that cremation has any substantial title to con- 
sideration. 


THE COMIC GOSPEL. 


T appears that for some months past much excitement has been 

- produced in Edinburgh and other towns in Scotland by the 
singular exercises of a couple of itinerant Americans—Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey. For a very long time no entertainment 
has been so popular in Edinburgh as that which goes by the name 
of these gentlemen. It is attended by overflowing audiences. 
Crowds of enthusiasts follow the performers from one place to 
another, for it is part of their system to have as much variety as 
possible, and to hold their meetings in all sorts of different build- 
ings—in town-halls, lecture-rooms, and churches of all denomina- 
tions. The meetings are held at all hours of the day, and some are 
for young men, some for mothers, some for fathers, others for — 
women, clerks, students, or little children. Curiosity is stimula’ 
by huge placards on the walls, and several periodicals command a 
large sale by describing the performances. e nature of the ex- 
hibition is stated in the following announcement :—“At 6.30 P.M. 
Mr. Moody will preach ‘the Gospel, and Mr. Sankey will sing the 
Gospel.” Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey are Americans from Chicago, 
and we learn from one of their o: that their visit to 
Scotland was prompted by a feeling that the churches there stood 
“ specially in need of the application of those brisker, livelier, more 
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direct modes of appeal which are characteristic of America.” 
Mr. Moody, we are further told, is “not a man of much education 
or culture; his manner is abrupt and blunt; his speech bristles 
with Americanisms ; his voice is sharp, rapid, and colloquial.” He 
is remarkable for his want of sanctimoniousness, and “ a play of 
humour spurts out sometimes in his most serious addresses.” He 
interlards his lectures with droll or wonderful stories, or, as the 
writer puts it, “he has in his possession a large number of inci- 
dents and experiences well fitted to throw light on the points he 
employs them to elucidate, and to clinch the appeals which he 
uses them to enforce.” In the intervals of Mr. Moody’s lectures, 
Mr. Sankey sings hymns. “ Abhorring the notion of providing a 
musical entertainment merely to please those who are not in the 
Kingdom of God,” he seeks to move “by truth expressed in the 
most winning tones.” It is also “ in subservience to spiritual ends 
that Mr. Sankey uses the harmonium.” Sankey’s “Sacred Solos ” 
are sold by the thousand; and his example and exhorta- 
tions are also said to have given a great impulse to the trade,in 
harmoniums. The sort of entertainment which is thus presented 
may be gathered from the descriptions given by persons who 
profess to have enjoyed it. ‘“ We are having a very good time just 
Low,” writes one; “ old Formality has got his neck broken.” “On 
Friday night,” says another, “ after Mr. Moody’s solemn word, there 
seemed to be a great smashing up of souls.” The audience is alter- 
nately moved to laughter and tears. The Gospel is preached not 
-_ with the pronunciation, but in the dialect, of Chicago; 
and the result is no doubt something very different from that to 
which Scotch congregations areaccustomed. Jokes, slang, stories, 
and sensational exclamations are freely interspersed. Mr. Moody's 
strange accents and “spurts of humour” work up the people into a 
state of excitement in which it is as easy to cry as laugh. A 
parable translated into the language of Artemus Ward, and 
enlivened by touches of Yankee wit, is a novel sensation, and 
the effect is enhanced by a sudden change to startling threats of 
damnation, and appeals to come and be saved. Then comes 
Sankey’s lively solo, sung in very good style toa melody that might 
= for secular in a worldly concert-room but for the words. 
eople who go only to be amused, as most of the audience go, are 
vided with a curious and racy entertainment, quite as good in 
its way as the Christy Minstrels. Others of an impressible tem- 
rament are thrown into more or less violent paroxysms of 
ysterical emotion. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of revivals will 
recognize in the agitation which has been carried on in Edinburgh 
and elsewhere a repetition, in a slightly modified form, of the ordi- 
nary type of these disorders. There are different methods of 
getting intoxicated, and this is one of them. Nothing is easier 
than for a skilled and daring expert in revivalism to work upon 
the nerves and feelings of weak, susceptible persons so as to throw 
the blood to the head, and bring on all the symptoms of violent 
excitement. One of Mr. Moody’s disciples has designated him 
the “ Lightning Minister of the Lightning City,” and there can be 
no doubt that his performance is of a very rousing kind. In 
common revivals mere shouting and shrieking answer the purpose 
of the operators, but Mr. Moody’s exercises are of a more artistic 
quality. Friends of the movement, mingled with the audience, 
also lend their aid. They pounce upon any one who seems to be 
moved, and pour in their exhortations; and there are also private 
rooms to which cases of distress are conveyed. About forty,” 
gays one account, “confessed that they were new converts, and 
about forty stood up as anxious to be saved, and were asked to go 
to the other side of the hall, where they were conversed with.” 
A servant-girl is described as weeping like an inundation. The 
“ workers” in attendance on her had to keep her constantly supplied 
with 2 change of fresh pocket-handkerchiefs and dry hymn-books, 
Another time Mr. Moody called upon seven gentlemen on the platform 
to tell the company how they were saved. ‘“ Most of them were 
well-known men—a minister, a colonel in the army, a merchant, a 
sheriff’, a doctor, anobleman, and a captain in the navy. The effect was 
marvellous.” Prayers were offered up for “fan uncle who is an 
infidel,” for “a family, the father an avowed infidel, and the 
mother and children unconverted,” for “a clergyman of the Church 
of Ireland who is imbued with Rationalistic errors.” At one of the 
meetings the experiences of a young lady were given as part of 
the entertainment. “ For an hour she sat in the greatest agony; 
her hands were clasped, her eyeballs looked as if they would start 
from their sockets.” Even children are worked upon—little chil- 
dren of eight or nine—with all the terrifying formula of the 
Revivalist school. A little boy illustrated his faith by remarking 
that, if his sister received an offer of marriage from a very rich 
man who had promised she should live in a fine mansion, would 
she not be very foolish to refuse such an offer? At one meeting 
‘we are told of “a dear little boy, about nine years of age, at most 
ten, who was crying as if his little heart would break,” while a 
“kindly fatherly-like man” was torturing the poor child with 
things too deep for him to understand. We read of a book which 
‘was sent to another child containing three leaves—one white, the 
next blood-red, and the third white, indicating salvation. “ You 
can’t have too much blood,” is Moody’s motto. 

It is said to be too soon to estimate the results of the agitation 
which has been carried on by these expedients ; but it is not very 
difficult to anticipate what, judging from former experience, they 
are likely to be. It is impossible to imagine anything more un- 
wholesome and debilitating than the sort of morbid excitement and 
hysterical rapture which is thus cultivated ; and in other cases the 
cuepeiens bas invariably been a reaction of a deplorable kind. In 


the country districts of Scotland revivals have usually left their 
mark in an increase of drunkenness and a scandalous addition to 
the Registrar-General’s statistics of illegitimacy. In Edinburgh 
the heat and frenzy have probably been less intense than might be 
supposed from the extravagant language of the organs of the move- 
ment. It can readily be understood that, as one of these papers 
says, “hundreds of young persons who were formerly accustomed 
to go to the theatre, opera, and pantomime, gave up deli- 
berately, and from choice and the force of conviction at- 
tended the prayer-meetings”; but the explanation in a great 
many cases 1s no doubt that the prayer-meetings were found 
to be more amusing and stimulating. One of Mr. Moody's most 
“ screaming hits,” as they say in the play-bills, is a mock repre- 
sentation of a court of law for the trial of Jesus Christ. He asks 
the congregation to consider itself a court of inquiry, and nominates 
one of the ministers present to be usher and to call in the witnesses, 
who are then examined with Yankee freedom and jocularity by Mr. 
Moody. Pilate’s wife is called Mrs. Pilate, and among the other 
witnesses are the Apostles, the angels, and the Deity. This sort of 
roaring fun goes beyond anything on the stage. It is hard to 
say whether the treatment of religion in this manner does 
most harm by bringing sacred things into ridicule, by adfilicting 
some feeble minds with idle agony, or by overbalancing others 
with the inflation of self-righteous arrogance and conceit. 
There is not the faintest trace of educated intelligence or 
spiritual elevation in Mr. Moody's harangues. They are a 
mere gabble of texts, interspersed with grotesque or sensational 
anecdotes, and spiced with vulgar American slang. The most 
extraordinary feature of the agitation is that it should be connived 
at and patronized by the clergy of Edinburgh and other towns. 
It is obvious that, if Moody and Sankey are right in their 
mode of preaching the Gospel, and if the success of these 
performances is really a “great awakening” and the “Power 
of the Holy Ghost in Scotland,” the ordinary services of 
religion must be a melancholy farce. Everybody who has 
been in Scotland must have been struck with the severe endur- 
ance and fortitude with which a Scotch congregation sits out not 
only a long and dreary sermon, but a series of prayers which are the 
worst sort of sermons in disguise ; and it is not surprising that the 
Scotch laity should be thanktul for a little relaxation. But that the 
ministers themselves should come forward in this manner to pro- 
claim publicly that their whole system is a failure and waste of 
time, 1s really strange. It must be still more wonderful if, in 
supporting and recommending Messrs. Moody and Sankey, they do 
not see that they are condemning themselves. Either a great awaken- 
ing is good for their flocks or it is not; if it is, why do they not take 
measures to bring it about on their ownaccount? The only justi- 
fication which is offered for the eccentricities and bufiooneries of 
the Yankee propaganda is simply that the end justifies the means, 
and that the great thing is to produce an impression on the public 
mind, no matter how. It would appear therefore that sermons 
had better be abandoned for singing and story-telling, and there is 
no logical reason why the reform should stop here. The banjo 
and the bones might be substituted for the harmonium, and Mr. 
Sankey’s solos might be occasionally varied by a little dancing. 
Tho Fantee Flip-ilap Fandango would be an appropriate accom- 
paniment to Mr. Moody's “ spurts of humour ” and select anecdotes. 
If it is to be understood that it is the business of Christian 
churches to compete, as the British Evangelist holds, with “ the 
theatre, opera, and pantomime,” why is the competition left to 
these American gentlemen? It is stated that Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey may shortly be expected in London, but they will perhaps 
discover that their line of business has already been pretty well 
worked at the Tabernacle and elsewhere. 


MR. F. W. NEWMAN ON ANCIENT GREECE. 


N article by Mr. F. W. Newman in this month’s number of 
Fraser's Magazine may claim some notice both on its own 
account and on account of the reputation of its author. Mr. 
Newman has perhaps tried his hand at too many things to be 
thoroughly successful in all of them, and there is often a touch of 
eccentricity in what he writes. Still he is always thoughtful and 
often original; he represents a good and sound style of scholarship, 
though perhaps one which a younger generation of scholars has got 
soniewhat ahead of. On matters of ancient seholarship and history 
Mr. Newman long ago won, and he has not lost,a right to be 
heard. A few thoughts suggested by what he has to say about 
“The Strivings of Ancient Greece for Union” may therefore not 
be out of place. 

The first question which suggests itself to us on reading the title of 
Mr. Newman’s article is, whether there ever were, strictly speaking, 
any strivings in ancient Greece after anything worthy to be called 
union. By union in such a case we.should understand the merging of 
various separate States, whether they take the form of cities or that of 
tribes or districts, in one greater political whole. It does not 
matter whether the constitution, either of the States which are to 
be joined or of the greater State into which they are to be joined, 
be monarchic, aristocratic, or democratic, or any mixture of the 
three. It does not matter whether the terms of union be those of 
federation or those of absolute consolidation. But one thing, one 
would have thought, was absolutely needful in any union of in- 
dependent States which we can conceive those independent States 
striving after—namely, that all the component parts which are 
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admitted into the whole shall be admitted into it on equal terms. 

Now it strikes one at first sight that terms of union like these 

were never offered to ancient Greece as a whole, and 

that it was only in quite the later days of her history 

that they were offe: to any large proportion of her 

commonwealths. We can see no signs of the a ao city 

communities of Greece striving to unite themselves into a 

nation. The lesson of Greek history rather is that, though 

separate tribes may fuse themselves into a nation, separate cities 

cannot. If modern Italy and modern Switzerland should be quoted 

as examples to the contrary, the answer is amg The striving 

after more perfect unity did not begin in either case till the city 

governments had, by widely different processes in the two cases, 

ceased to be city governments. Switzerland too never was 

wholly a collection of cities; it always was, and still is, partly a 

collection of tribes or districts. Italy did not strive after union 
till her city governments had ceased to be city governments by 
being crushed down under native tyrants or foreign kings. 

Switzerland did not strive after more perfect union till her city 
governments had ceased to be city governments by admitting the 
whole population of the Cantons to equal rights. And neither in 
Italy nor in Switzerland were the independent States so absolutely 
independent as they were in old Greece, because they were all, in 
theory at least, members of the Empire. Most of the historians 
of old Greece have carefully pointed out, some of them have 
rather needlessly lamented, the absence of any strivings after 
union among the Greek commonwealths. They have dwelled 
with much force on that unconquerable instinct of the Greek mind 
which ever clave to the absolute independence of each separate city, 
and which revolted, till quite a late time of Greek history, from any 
attempt to fuse separate cities into a greater whole. They have 
shown that a Federal union—much more any closer union—of all 
Greece was never so much as thought of; that the institution 
which has been sometimes mistaken for a common council of the 
nation was in truth not a political diet but a religious synod. 
They have shown that the existence of the Amphiktyonic Council 
tells the other way, because, if there had been any wish for union, 
that Council, awkward as its constitution was, might have supplied 
the groundwork out of which union might have grown. They 
have shown that during the most brilliant times of Greek history 
any real Federal union, even among cities or districts the most 
nearly akin, was confined to the more backward portions of the 
Greek nation, and that the more vigorous was the political and 
intellectual life of any city, the more earnestly did it cleave to 
absolute independence. They have shown that, though, as a 
matter of fact, many cities did fail to keep that absolute indepen- 
dence, yet it was always against their own will that they lost it; 
that they would probably have rejected any proposals for real 
federation on equal terms, but that in truth they never really had 
the choice, for the alternatives offered were always either absolute 
independence or a greater or less degree of subjection to some other 
city. The utmost in truth that any Greek city ever willingly 
consented to wasa lax Confederacy under some leading State whose 
ayexovia Was limited to the chief command in a common war, and 
did not hamper the general free action of the other members, much 
less meddle with their internal constitutions. And when, after 
— of Macedonian supremacy, the Federal principle began 
to have greater vogue, and when the most part of Greece was mapped 
out among Federal commonwealths, still there was no attempt at 
any union of the whole country, and several cities, among them 
those which had been most illustrious in past times, stood out to 
the last against union even with their nearest neighbours. In the 
face of all this one is rather surprised to hear of “the Strivings of 
ancient Greece for Union,” when one would be more inclined to 
speak of “the Strivings of ancient Greece against Union.” The 
latter form of words, one might have thought, though not strictly 
accurate, would come much nearer to accuracy than the other. We 
cannot fairly say that ancient Greece strove against union, because 
we cannot fairly say that a man strives against a thing which is 
never really placed before him. But we might certainly have been 
inclined to say that ancient Greece came much nearer to striving 
against union than to striving for it. 

Mr. Newman quite takes in the fact that the Greek cities did 
earnestly cleave to their separate independence. After speaking, 
as Mr. Grote had done before him, of the various elements of unity 
pecially their common festivals, he goes 
on :— 

Yet, while the nation was thus conscious of unity, and its very narrow 
area seemed to make union both natural and necessary, it was vehemently, 
almost fanatically, attached to local sovereignty, out of which its great poli- 
tical activity flowed ; and with ditliculty did any state resign the right of 
border war, for regaining or retaining its rightful limits. While Grecian 
energy mainly depended on the intensity of local politics, which in the more 
democratic states gave free course to talent ; yet the great need of Greece, 
if she was to stand against the far greater mass of surrounding monarchies, 
was (as she herself knew and felt) a willing and permanent federation. 

It is at these last words that we have to part company with Mr. 
Newman. We cannot see that Greece “Imew and felt” her 
“reat need” of forming herself into a willing and permanent 
federation. Mr. Newman not only thinks that the “ cardinal pro- 
blem ” of Greece was “how she was to coalesce under a single 
central o ”; he thinks that “she had all the elements for its 
solution,” that “she made much progress towards it,” and 
that “it perhaps might have been solved, had ¢his man lived 
, or had that man been killed earlier.” He goes on to 
roy of the union of the Attic towns in pre-historic times, of 
Tonian colonization, of the maritime confederacy under 


Athens after the Persian war, of its revival in the fourth century 
B.C., of the Olynthian, Thessalian, and Arcadian leagues, and of the 
chance of unity which, as he holds, was offered to Greece under 
Philip, but which, as he further holds, was lost under Alexander. 
Throughout he attributes extraordinary importance to the agency 
of particular men. Kimon hada noble scheme which Perikles 
spoiled ; so had Epameinéndas ; so had Jason; only they died too 
soon. Above all, Philip died too soon; had he lived longer, 
Alexander might have been wiser. It is of course easy to laugh 
at speculations as to what might have been, and Mr. Newman 
protests beforehand against such laughter. We hold with him 
that the character and actions of particular men do have a real 
effect on the course of events, and we further hold with him that 
“in studying the life of a man, we not only learn what he did, but 
speculate on what he was capable of doing.” We do not find fault 
with Mr. Newman on this score; where we quarrel with him is 
simply that we do not see that there were any such strivings 
after union as he talks about. Mr. Newman seems to us through- 
out to confound subjection with union. No doubt subjection is 
union ina sense, but it is not the kind of union which people 
strive after. Till we get down to the Federal period, which Mr. 
Newman, as is the fashion, cuts rather short, his only real instance 
of union is the union of the towns of Attica in pree-historic times. 
This is a case of union of the very truest kind, and, though it is 
placed in pre-historic times, there is no ground for doubting its 
reality. We infer its reality from the exceptional circumstances of 
the Athenian commonwealth. Athens stands by itself in having 
its full franchise extended to all the free inhabitants of what, 
according to Greek notions, was a large district. The utter 
contrast between such a state of things and anything which 
we see elsewhere in Greece makes it emphatically one of 
those exceptions which prove the rule. It can hardly fail 
to have been the work of one of those men, whether his name was 
Theseus or anything else, of whom Mr. Newman truly says that 
it makes a great diiference whether they are born or die earlier or 
later. But this case stands by itself. It had no imitators ; the union 
of Attica didnothing to promote the union of Greece. In fact, it 
put another obstacle in the way of any general union on equal 
terms by creating a State which, having more internal union 

any other, had elements of strength which other Greek States 
wanted, and which was therefore in a specially favourable position 
for holding other Greek States in subjection. 

Throughout Mr. Newman fails to distinguish real union, whether 
in the form of federation or of consolidation, from subjection on the 
one hand, and mere confederacies and alliances on the other. The 
Confederacy of Delos, which gradually changed into the Athenian 
Empire, is a case in point. It changed from a free and equal 
confederacy, under the military guidance of a leading State, into 
subjection, more or less complete, to that leading State. At one 
time certain independent States entered into a close alliance for 
certain defensive purposes; in another stage certain States, no 
longer independent but still distinct, were held in bondage by one 
ruling State. Itis undoubtedly true that their bondage was much 
lighter than it became when they fell into the hands of another 
ruling State; but it was bondage nevertheless. At no moment 
did Athens offer—indeed there is a touch of absurdity in the 
supposition that she could have offered—the franchise of her own 
city to Samos, Chios, or Melos; there was not even any moment 
in which she offered them admission into an equal federation, 
such as that to which Aratos in aiter times offered admission to 
Corinth, Argos, and a crowd of other cities. When Athens and 
Sparta were each followed by a crowd of allies and subjects, it was no 
step towards union; it rather divided Greece more hopelessly than 
before. In the next century Mr. Newman speads of the Olynthian 
League, on which he somewhat oddly remarks that it is one “to 
which our histories do not appear to direct adequate attention.” 
Now surely no one can say that Mr. Grote has failed to give 
adequate attention to the Olynthian League, about which he has 
said all or more than all that Mr. Newman has said. If there is 
anything to be complained of, it is that Mr. Grote, as we think, 
draws rather too hopeful a picture of what was likely to come of 
it. Mr. Newman sees another step towards union in the dominion 
founded by Jason in Thessaly. But he adds, with some simplicity, 
that the men who killed Jason “received such honour in Greek 
cities that the murder must be ascribed to the fears which Jason 
inspired.” This is nae true; Jason did inspire great fear 
lest he should be able to extend more widely the kind of union 
which he had set up in Thessaly; but the land of union which 
men fear is not exactly the kind of union which they strive after. 
Then we come to Philip. Now we are by no means disposed to be 
so fiercely anti-Macedonian as some ee That is to say, we can 
quite understand the position both of Philip himself and of those 
Greeks who willingly accepted his supremacy; but we cannot 
therefore join with Mr. Newman in his rejoicings that the battle 
of Chairéneia “silenced” Demosthenes. Mr. Newman goes on to 
speculate upon what would have happened if Philip had not been 
killed so soon. He would, he thinks, have invaded Persia in the 
character of the head of Greece; he would have conquered some 
of her western provinces, and would have set up a Greek dominion 
over certain manageable provinces of Europe and Asia. He would 
have stopped, in short, where Alexander would have stopped if he 
had been Parmenién, but where, being Alexander, he did not stop. 
Alexander, by going too far, ceased to be Greek or Macedonian, 
and became Persian; and Greece became not 

able su y of a Greek ling at Pella, but to the arbi 
of an despot at Babylon. 
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Mr. Newman’s history of the Federal period is somewhat odd- 
He calls the Achaian League ill cemented ; but the tolians, though 
he calls them buccaneers, he seems half to admire. He brings 
them in when speaking of the failure of the supposed attempts at 
union under Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. On this he comments 
thus :— 

When Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had all failed from refusing to treat 
their allies with equality, some will say, “The age was not morally 
advanced enough for it ; the thing was morally impossible ; failure was 
predestined.” Yet to believe this seems quite unreasonable, when in the 
next century the semi-barbarous and piratical /tolians set up a league and 
extended it by violence, yet admitted into full equality the men whom they 
overpowered, and treated all public interests by a | ~~ assembly, freely 
pages f their yearly leaders without distinction of district from district. 
Out of this rose their power and prosperity. This was what the great 
Aristides desired the Athenians to do; but the subtle and unprincipled 
Themistocles thwarted and undermined him, whose policy Pericles followed ; 
otherwise Athenians were surely capable of being as virtuous as Etolians. 


Surely Mr. Newman must have forgotten that the Achaians, who 
were not buccaneers, and who did not, till a very late stage in 
their history, annex any canton against its will, did at least as 
much as he not untruly attributes to the Atolians. This extract 
alone will show that Mr. Newman holds strong, and indeed rather 
strange, views about some of the leading characters in Greek 
history; but our business is with what seems to us a quite mis- 
taken view as to the general subject, and we do not care to enter 
on his estimates of particular men. 


THE EXETER REREDOS. 


O* the two questions involved in the Exeter Visitation, one relates 

to the authority of the Bishop. In January last Mr. Justice 
Keating set aside as groundless the objections of the Dean and 
Chapter to the jurisdiction of the Bishop over the fabric of the 
Cathedral ; and in his opinion on the whole case, which has just 
been adopted by Dr. Temple as the basis of his Judgment, his 
views on this point are es in a very emphatic and decisive 
manner. It would certainly, he remarked, be strange if a power 
existed to exclude the control of the Bishop over a church which 
was the parish church of the whole diocese, which in all formal 
documents was called the Bishop’s church, and which without a 
Bishop could not exist as a cathedral; and no statute or usage 
limiting the authority of the Bishop in this particular case had 
been produced. He therefore held that the Dean and Chapter had 
no power to make alterations in the Cathedral without a faculty 
from the Bishop, and that consequently the omission to procure this 
sanction made their proceedings in the present instance illegal. It 
is difficult to see how the Bishop or his assessor could have arrived 
at any other conclusion; and so far, therefore, the Judgment is 
satisfactory. Unfortunately as much cannot be said for the re- 
mainder of it. 

The second question which had to be determined was whether 
the reredos with its sculptured groups or “images” was 
contrary to ecclesiastical law. The Salen, it should be borne 
in mind, is not an isolated addition to the minster, but 
part of the general work of restoration, carried out in harmony 
with the rest of the edifice. This structure consists of several 
compartments. In the central one is a figure of the Saviour 
ascending ; another compartment contains a group of the Apostles 
on the Day of Pentecost, with “tongues, like as of fire,” on 
their heads, while the Holy Ghost, in the usual form of a dove, 
hovers over them ;-and in a third compartment is seen the fi 
of our Lord transfigured, with Moses and Elias on either hand, and 
three Apostles in front. These figures are all small and in alto- 
relievo ; and there are four statuettes of angels. The question 
was whether these alto-relievo figures and statuettes could be fairl 
considered images of the kind forbidden to be erected in Englis 
churches. Mr. Justice Keating went into a long historical - 
ment, which appears to us quite beside the mark, to show that 
images were prohibited by the tions issued in the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. No reasonable person would 
think of disputing this; but the point at issue is not whether images 
have been prohibited, but what is an image in the sense in which 
such things are prohibited. It seems to us that there can be no 
doubt whatever that what was intended to be struck at was images 
which were the object of idolatrous worship and reverence. The 
first prohibitions were, in fact, limited to such images as had been 
previously abused with pilgrimages or offerings, or that had been, 
or might be, censed unto; all such were directed to be forthwith 
taken down. Afterwards, it is true, the prohibitions were extended, 

all images were placed under a ban ; but this is easily accounted 
for by the state of mind of the general body of the people, who 
were too ignorant to understand the distinction between one 
image and another, and who, clinging to the old forms of worship, 
were tempted to transfer to the figures that remained the respect 
which they had formerly been accustomed to pay to those now taken 
down. It is evident that what it was desired to suppress was 
the ———— use of ym and the fundamental error which 
pervades the whole of Mr. Justice Keating’s opinion is, we think, 
to be found in his partial and misleading view of what constitutes 
a@ superstitious i . He has wholly left out of account that the 
superstition is not in the image but in the mind of the person who 
looks at it. If it were a question whether an image was red or 
blue, anybody not afflicted with colour blindness could settle the 


int at once by looking at the object. It would not appear 
Blue to one and red to another. ut the difficulty about a 
superstitious image is that its character is determined not 
by its physical appearance, but by the feelings which it 
excites in the minds of persons looking at it. Mr. Justice 
Keating incidentally observed that Queen Elizabeth’s public 
instructions on this subject were rather opposed to her private 
conduct, as she had a crucifix in her private chapel, while pro- 
hibiting images in churches. If she had been asked for a justifi- 
cation of this apparent inconsistency, she would no doubt have 
replied that it was not really an inconsistency at all, because she 
did not worship the crucifix in the superstitious sense in which 
many of her subjects worshipped images. The object of the 
authorities at that period was to detach the people as far as 
possible from the observances of the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
when it was found that images which had previously attracted 
little attention were, in the absence of more important ones,. 
adopted as objects of veneration, and thus helped to keep the: 
minds of the people in the old groove, it was exceedingly 
natural that the order for the removal of such things should be 
made more sweeping. Nothing, however, can be more absurd 
than to construe rules of this kind in their — to the 
present day in identically the same way as when they were applied 
to an entirely different state of affairs, and to leave altogether out 
of view the revolution in religious thought and general education 
which has taken place in the interval. The point raised as to 
whether the figures being in alto-relievo and in groups, instead of 
being separate figures in a detached form, made any difference as to 
their legality may be passed over as trivial. Mr. Justice Keating 
said very justly that “‘what those who framed the prohibitions 
wished to guard against was what they considered the peril of 
idolatry, and they could scarcely have supposed that any one would 
worship a figure only if wholly detached, and withhold worship 
from an alto-relievo.” If Sir H. Keating had taken an equally 
broad view of the whole question, he would have seen that it 
turned altogether on the use that was to be made, or was lilely 
to be made, of any particular image. The prohibition is not 
to images as matters of ornament, but only to images as the 
objects of idolatry and fetish worship. The condemnation of the 
figures on the Exeter reredos is, in fact, altogether absurd, ex- 
cept on the supposition that Sir H. Keating and Dr. Temple 
were really afraid that the Dean and Chapter or the public 
would be in danger of treating them as objects of superstitious 
veneration. It is obvious that if it were to be laid down as 
a rule that everything that could by any chance be used for 
such a purpose must be excluded from English churches, a 
vast number of churches would have to be immediately recon- 
structed. There is quite as much to be said against the use of 
stained-glass pictures as against sculptured images, which are only 
a different form of art; and in a great many churches there are 
ornaments of various kinds which might as well be suspected of 
serving the ends of idolatry as bits of alto-relievo or statuettes. 
Indeed it is difficult to see where, if the principle laid down in 
this Opinion is to be accepted, its application will cease. 

It should be observed that the images on the Exeter reredos 
are condemned, not because there is anything peculiar or suspicious 
about their design, but simply because they are a representation ot 
Scriptural persons sculptured iu stone, and must therefore be held to 
be images according to the literal meaning of certain regulations 
made three centuries ago. Mr. Justice Keating took a very narrow 
and imperfect view of the judicial functions which he was prac- 
tically discharging in the name of the Bishop when he said that “ it 
was not necessary to anticipate questions which might never be 
raised.” We should have thought that every judge, ecclesiastical 
as well as lay, was bound to consider how far the precedent he 
was going to lay down was likely to extend, and to try to prescribe 
some intelligible general principle for guidance in regard to the 
matter under consideration. One qualification, indeed, the Judge at- 
tempted to establish, and that was one entirely of his own invention. 
He began by endeavouring to prove that all images were equally 
illegal in a church, and that the general prohibition of images in 
Edward VI.’s reign must be slavishly observed in its strictly 
literal sense ; and then he went on to lay down the principle, which 
is entirely without warrant either in the laws or usages of the 
Church, as well as directly in the teeth of his previous ruling, 
that an image is not an image unless it is in a particular part of 
the church. He supposed, he said, that “ figures, sometimes 
grotesque, and sometimes serious, which appeared on the boss of a 
column, or interwoven with a tracery pattern over a door, all of 
ancient date, would probably receive a different consideration from 
the question of the legality of images of our Saviour and His 
Apostles placed over the holy table in the position used in the 
Romish churches for the purpose of honouring thealtar of sacrifice 
supposed to exist there.” What warrant there is for this distinction 
it would be exceedingly difficult for either Sir H. Keating or Dr. 
Temple to show; indeed it somewhat reminds us of the distinc- 
tion drawn by that eminent iconoclast of the Parliamentarian 
period, Will Dowsing, who, on being employed to smash the 
pictured saints in the windows of Canterbury Cathedral, spared an 
effigy of the devil which occurred in one of the groups. This sen- 
tence clearly enough shows the feeling in which the Opinion origi- 
nated. The reredos is condemned simply because it is suspected of 
being suspected. It is treated as an attempt to introduce Popish 
practices. There are images in Roman Catholic churches to 
which a particular meaning is attached ; therefore images intended 
merely as ornament must be excluded from the churches of the 
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Church of England. It is impossible not to see that the Dean 
and Chapter have been condemned on a mere vulgar cry of “No 
Popery!” and under such circumstances they are entitled to the 
sympathy and support of all who do not wish to see our churches 
restored to a state of Puritan nakedness and ugliness. This 
decision strikes not merely at this particular reredos at Exeter, 
but at all structures in which sculptured figures are represented 
—at the reredos which it is understood that the Queen is putting 
up in the Albert Memorial Chapel (formerly Wolsey’s Tomb- 
house) in St. George’s, Windsor ; at the reredoses at Ely, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Gloucester, Chichester, Worcester, and in the University 
Church of Cambridge, at the images with which the old 
reredos of Westminster has been adorned, as well as at innumer- 
able altar-pieces in other less conspicuous churches. And 
not only does it strike at these, but, if the broad principle laid 
down by Mr. Justice Keating be taken as a rule, apart from 
his private distinction as to the altar, it strikes apparently at every 
image in or about every church. Not even King rge on 
Blooms Church is now lawful, we suppose. Monstrous as is 
the result of the judgment—and it i8 also likely to be exceedingly 
vexatious—there may perhaps be an advantage in this reductio 
ad absurdum of literal compliance with all the fossil provisions 
of the Reformation period as if they were valid statute law. Such 
ridiculous extravagance can hardly fail to lead to some compro- 
mise, which in order to be practicable must necessarily be two- 
sided and elastic, and must show some consideration for the 
eesthetic as well as for the Puritan temperament. 


PILGRIMS AND THEIR SUFFERINGS 


hype was a rumoura few weeks ago that some scores of 
pilgrims had been swept off the decks of a Mediterranean 
steamer in a violent storm. As it ap d that there had been 
some irregularity in the invoice, it was impossible to tell the exact 
number. Since then there has been an investigation into the matter 
by order of the Board of Trade, and, on comparison of the pilgrims 
duly delivered with the number that were shipped per bill of lading, 
it would seem that there were only one-and-twenty unaccounted for. 
The mishap occurred to the steamship Laconia, on a voyage 
between Alexandria and Tunis. Having discharged cargo, she 
had spare stowage room. When she was on the point of sailing, 
the owners’ agents in Alexandria proposed to fill her up with live 
freight, and accordingly 1,123 hadjis were sent on board. The 
vessel was licensed to carry only twenty passengers ; but it seems 
that the restrictions of the certiticate did not apply to trade 
between Mediterranean ports. However, the captain thought 
that upwards of eleven hundred persons with their baggage was 
yather a heavy consignment, and prudently insisted on 180 of the 
holy travellers returning to shore. He sailed with the rest, and 
came in for very rough weather. His passengers were trouble- 
some and refractory, which is not astonishing, all things con- 
sidered. They objected to the accommodation between decks, 
although they were assured that there was ample stowage 
room, and preferred remaining above with their baggage, 
which we may be sure was made up in sufficiently compact 
bulk. On the whole, it would have been better perhaps had 
they elected to stifle under hatches, but who can foretell the 
future or avoid his fate? A wave pooped the steamer, breached 
the quarter rails, swept the decks, and carried away most of the 
missing pilgrims. For the Captain avers—and this is the most 
characteristic part of the story—that all the casualties that took 
place on the voyage did not happen upon that occasion. Some of 
the pilgri how many he does not say—had died from other 
causes, and were dropped quietly overboard by their companions. 
The Captain was acquitted of blame, and had his certificate 
returned to him; and we are certainly not inclined to find fault 
with the decision of the Court. No doubt the story is a terrible 
one. About a thousand souls with their belongings were stowed 
away at a moment's notice in a ship licensed to carry twenty. 
There might no doubt be space to pack the crowd, but it was im 
sible that due appliances could be provided for their accommodation, 
and they had a voyage of several days before them. Had the weather 
been propitious, they might have roughed it on the deck without 
any extraordinary misery ; but they sailed in the depth of winter, 
when the Mediterranean is proverbially treacherous, and when 
the breeze freshened and the waves ran high they had a most un- 
pleasant option between the deck and the hold. On the whole, 
we should agree with them in preferring exposure above to contine- 
ment beneath. Had the crew once persuaded them to go 
below, they would assuredly have kept them there to be out of 
the way of the working of the ship, and a thousand men in 
low close compartments under battened-down hatches must have 
experienced something like the horrors of a slave-ship on the 
middle They chose the less disagreeable of two miserable 
alternatives, and a wave carried away twenty of them. It wasa 
melancholy accident, but such accidents will occur in the best- 
found ships ; the strongest bulwarks will snap like twigs under the 
force of a mass of water, and when a sea surges over a shi 
everything that is not secured must necessarily go by the 
What is really terrible is by wa: 
itigating the gravity o partic charge, that several o 
the pi an had died from other causes in the course of the few days 
and nights they passed on board the Laconia, There is no s 
tion that they were suffering from an epidemic when they shipped ; 


had it been so, indeed, they would never have been accepted as 
passengers. Consequently we are left to assume that they expired 
of their misery—of starvation, exposure, exhaustion, overcrowding, 
one thing or another; and if several of them succumbed in so short 
a time, we may conceive something of the sufferings which the rest 
of them survived. Still we repeat that we see no particular reason 
to blame the officers of the Laconia ; nor are we disposed to be severe 
on the shipping agents in Alexandria. True, it reads like a strong 
measure to send 180 more people on board than the Captain 
deemed it prudent to undertake to carry; but, after all, when 
pilgrims set such small store by their own lives, other people 
cannot be expected to be over-cautious on their behalf. 

The hadjis who shipped on the Laconia did not find berths of 
roses on board, or indeed berths of any kind; yet, all things. 
considered, they might think themselves excessively lucky. They 
might count on having a hard time of it with rough quarters and 
short commons, but at all events their discomforts would be com- 
paratively soon over. What were half-a-dozen days at sea in a 
swift, well-manned steamer, to hanging about in Alexandria 
begging and starving, and then making the voyage in a 
cockleshell of a screw, or possibly a native coasting craft? Few 
of us have an idea of the sufferings undergone in the ordinary course 
of business by pilgrims to the sacred shrines, or of the propor- 
tions of live which they annually sacrifice to their superstitions.. 
Even well-to-do Orientals travelling for their pleasure or profit 
make a rule of economizing everything that can be econo- 
mized in transporting their persons from one point to another. 
Wealthy Hindoo landowners or merchants will stifle themselves in 
a third-class carriage, stuffing up the compartment with strange 
bundles of baggage. You may see rich Ottoman gentlemen taking 
their deck on the Black Sea and Levantine steamers ; 
sitting with the ladies of their families, and their miscellaneous 
household goods covering the piles of vociferous hencoops to lee- 
ward of the odoriferous cattle-pens. No wonder then that the 

ilgrim of the lower orders, who leaves home in sublime faith and 
besotted ignorance, is exceedingly indifferent to all that lies before- 
him. From the Regency of Tunis, from Algiers, or more distant 
Bombay, the peasant, the artisan, or the small trader sets his face 
towards the Sacred City to perform the great work of his life. It is 
a far cry to Mecca, and his stock of hard-saved cash is as slender as. 
the travelling paraphernalia which he prepares for the journey. He 
has not the faintest conception of distances, or of the phy of 
the globe, beyond the horizon of his native village. Fie has never 
been in the way of taking much thought for the morrow, and has 
been in the habit of living from hand to mouth. He has been 
used to hardships, anxiety, and oppression; perhaps he has tided 
over more than one period of semi-starvation, vowing this pilgri 
if he escaped with his life. So that hardship in an ordinary way 
has few terrors for him; he has no data for realizing the various 
forms of suffering that await him; nor can he estimate what it is 
to endure for months upon months in blank hopelessness should 
his faith fail him. Not that he would be deterred, in all proba- 
bility, even if he had a juster appreciation of all that lies 
before him. He makes the pilgrimage for the safety of his soul, 
and salvation is worth the buying with a great price. Should he 
succumb on the way back again, his fate is a blessed one. The 
more intense his misery, the more buoyant should be his hopes; 
for if his sufferings are only severe enough to kill him outright, he 
will be borne straight to Paradise, to be handed over to the care 
of the houris. 

Once fairly started on his expedition, he needs every spiritual 
consolation to enable him to triumph over the woes of the flesh. He 
cannot even suffer in ecstatic abstraction, comforting himself by 
communion with the powers above. He must charge himself in 
nineteen cases out of twenty with a heavier load of worldly cares 
than he had to bear at home; for he must buy or trade his way 
if he is ever to arrive at his journey’s end. Every year, for 
example, for months before the annual caravan leaves Cairo 
for Mecca, numbers of the wealthier of the intending pilgrims 
pom bazaar of own, buying and selling to clear 

eir travelling expenses. We may imagine that the pau 
pilgrim has made his way from somewhere in North- Western 
Africa to Cairo. His small means are exhausted, and he has 
been able neither to beg, borrow, nor steal sufficient to lay in a 
provision to carry him across the Desert. Perhaps even his water 
skin is tattered and leaky, and he has no means of replacing that 
first essential of Desert travel. But the caravan takes its departure 
on a given day, and the Sheikh waits for no man, If the pilgrim 
misses it, he must linger on for some six months more, with small 
hope of bettering his condition ; and, besides, he grows eager to have 
done with the sacred work, for he has been tent sat from 
home, and is turning very home-sick. So he decides to start with 
the caravan, and trusts to Allah and charity to pull him through. 
By collusion with comrades similarly situated he manages to pass 
the examination which is instituted into every man’s means of sub- 
sistence, and congratulates himself on having made a fair start of it. 
Speedily, however, he changes his cheerful tone. Worn down by 
previous low living, and now put on starvation rations, he toils ankle 
deep through the burning sand, under the blazing sun, after the 
horses and camels. He finds his fellow-pilgrims very chary of 
their charity, for food and water grow daily more precious, and 
many of the poorer of the company are in the same case as himself. 
Many of them, after wv 4 pitiable extremities, have left 
their bones to bleach in Desert; nor is the 


in a crowded dhow in the Red Sea at all preferable to that 
overland route. The poor fellows find it no jesting matter, and 
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although those who have reached Mecca and kissed the Kaaba, 
then found their way back to think 
selves, comparativel aking, extraordinarily lucky, yet a go 
of still before When they have 
to do the long bit of country between the port of the 
Khedive and that of the Bey, no wonder that there is a 
scramble for a powerful English steamer like the Laconia. The 
“ Ancient Egyptian” whose letter appeared in the 7imes of Tuesday 
oe us a notion of what they may expect in most instances. 
tells of small, crank steamers overladen, and mentions one 
particular case where the boats hanging at the davits of a 
screw collier were actually filled with people. Nor is it anything 
unusual for them to go to sea in sailing ships and trust themselves 
to the mercies of the winds, as scantily provided and as uncertain 
of relief as when they plunged into the heart of the Desert. Itisall 
very lamentable, no doubt, yet we do not see what is to be done 
for them. We cannot argue with their fanaticism, and indeed it 
might be conferring a doubtful benefit were we to deprive them 
of their firm though misplaced faith. Certainly we might pass 
more stringent Acts regulating the carrying trade in English 
steamers. In that case, however, we should only throw them back 
on an inferior class of vessels, prolong indefinitely the time they 
must spend at sea, and consequently increase immeasurably the 
aggregate of suffering and mortality. 


THE ANTI-BEER WAR. 


E are sorry to hear that the teachers in Sunday schools 
confess themselves beaten by the public-houses. They 
uire, for the successful — of their own duties, not 
only that the public-houses shall not receive customers on Sundays, 
but also, as we understand, that the sale of beer for domestic use 
shall be prohibited. The teachers have been deeply grieved to find 
that the homes of many of their scholars have been rendered 
miserable, and their lives embittered, by the intemperance of their 
parents; and the only wonder is that they do not demand entire 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks, It appears that the 
elder scholars, after coming to school in the morning or afternoon 
of Sunday, are sometimes tempted to enter a public-house in the 
evening. It might happen, for example, that a young man 
took a country walk with a young woman with whom he 
was “keeping company,” and that they refreshed them- 
selves with a pint of beer under a tree in front of a 
rural public-house. This is called, in the nage of 
and in order to prevent possibility of yielding to such tempta- 
tion, it is proposed that all public-houses should. be closed. The 
reasoning of the Memorialists who have addressed the Home 
5 on this subject is, to say the least, surprising. They state 
that a large proportion of prisoners in our gaols have been taught 
at and have afterwards frequented public-houses, 
and then have become criminals. They argue that public-houses 
ought to be abolished; but surely the same conclusion might be 
applied to Sunday schools, It may be true that there is more 
need than ever of Sunday schools, the instruction given 
on weekdays is becoming more and more secular. But if that be 
so, let Lord Shaftesbury and his allies labour diligently in the 
work they have undertaken, without meddling with that which lies 
beyond it. If they can teach any religion or morality worthy of 
the name, it will enable a —> support the shock of seeing a 
parent imbibing his Sunday beer, or even of the pupil taking a 
sip himself, t if they can only uce a delicate hot- 
house plant, unequal to the storms of life, we should fear that 
the religious teaching of Sundays will not greatly influence the 
secularism of weekdays. If the teachers have so little faith them- 
selves in the power of the religion which they teach, they can hardly 
be ised 1f others do not greatly believe in it. The middle and 
lower classes of Englishmen almost invariably put upon their 
tables the best dinner they can get on Sunday, and if they have 
not cellars of their own, they must supply themselves with drink 
from a public-house. It —— happen, although we feel that 
the suggestion is shocking, the identical child who goes after- 
wards to the Sunday school has carried a jug to be filled with beer, 
and understands what is meant by asking for “ half-and-half.” 
This, in the eloquent — of Lord Shaftesbury, is deteriorating 
e 


that child’s home by example, and leading it, as it grows up, 
into destructive sin. East-End cl imparted some 


novelty into the discussion by 
shut + toe other business on Sundays and open those “ places of 
evil,” the public-houses. It probably did not occur to him that the 
business which cannot be conveniently omitted for a single day is 
that of eating and drinki It seems as if the speakers at all 
these meetings contem London as exclusively consisting of 
householders having kitchens and cellars reasonably lied with 
food and drink. But there are many thousands of Londoners w 
do not possess these conveniences ; and, although the last Licensing 
Act has interposed some difficulties, it is still ible, within 
certain hours, for these persons to obtain a decent dinner with the 


urging that it was inconsistent to 


carries a baby into the lanes and fields, we think he is entitled to 
rest at a public-house and take his beer; and whatever we may 
think, he certainly will do so, and those who interfere with him 
will revret their meddling. 

The latest news from the Crusaders, as they call themselves, is 
that they have carried a fashionable boarding-sehool in New York 
by storm, and that fifty young ladies have signed an agreement not 
to marry any man who does not first sign the pledge. It is to be 
feared that this agreement, like the pledge itself, is subject to ex- 
ceptions. The crusading army has made a less successful assault 
on the American Senate, who, being requested to close their bar 
and sign the pledge, only answered by laughter. ‘The tidal wave 
of temperance ” does not seem to have produced much eiffect in 
Washington, and indeed it is confessed that the praying women 
can do little in the large towns, although they have at least 
temporarily destroyed the trade in liquor in many villages. Some 
liquor-dealers have employed a brass band with good effect, and 
the Mayor of Cleveland is stated to have “ the tire-department ” in 
readiness to repress any fresh outbreak of prayer. The Crusaders 
have quickly made themsélves ridiculous, and it is hardly 
possible that the best cause could survive the leadership 
of Mrs. B. M. Lawrence, M.D., who publishes what she 
calls “the ten commandments of health” for the guidance 
of her own sex. Women are exhorted not to eat pork, 
grease, butter, or spices; to encourage a cheerful disposition by 
judicious recreation, music, and mirth, including congenial 
magnetic relations; to seek “a true life-mate,” and strive to 
sustain, if health permits, the sacred relation of parent. Of course 
the Crusaders have started a journal, in which Mrs. Lawrence, M.D. 
is powerful. We gather from its pages that temperance is in 
some way connected with Turkish baths. A correspondent states 
that he has had another bath, and “feels that it is the first time 
that ever he was washed.” This circumstance is perhaps more in- 
teresting to himself than to the world at large. “They rubbed ott 
a pound or two of what never should have been there ”—matter in 
the wrong place, in fact ; and he felt considerably better. It is not 
of course surprising that Crusaders should have uired during 
Eastern travel a taste for Turkish baths. Indeed the editor seems 
to be going in for them to that extent that it may be doubted 
whether any editor will be left soon. There is an hotel adjoining 
the baths, and “we are so delighted with the establishment that 
we not only pay full prices for our board every Saturday, but give 
them this first-class reference for nothing.” 

All this is so wonderfully absurd that we have difficulty in be- 
lieving that it is part of the same movement which, under the 
name of the Women’s Whisky War, appeared likely to have 
serious effects. We should think that Mrs. Lawrence, M.D., and 
the gentleman who takes Turkish baths are capable of bringing 
the most solemn and sacred cause into ridicule ; and even without 
the “fire department” of Cleveland we should expect that the 
excitement of the praying bands must have considerably cooled 
down. The heavy respectability of the leaders of teetotalism 
among ourselves renders it unlikely that they will attempt such 
absurdities as have been transacted in America; and Seiten if a 
praying band did start in London, we fear that it would be 
moved on by the police before the real fun could begin. 
But although we cannot parallel the grotesque features 
of a temperance agitation in America, there is something 
droll in the unconscious self-condemnation of the meeting of 
Sunday-school teachers. The Memorialists desire the Home 
Secretary to take notice that out of 232 prisoners in Leeds gaol in 
August 1854, 180 had attended Sunday schools, and out of 724 

risoners more recently confined in Salford Hundred prison, 644 
ad been at Sunday schools “ between seven and eight years on an 
average.” If we desired to commence an agitation for the total 
and immediate suppression of Sunday schools, we could scarcely 
desire a more complete and convincing demonstration of the 
mischief done by them than is furnished by these statistics. It 
might be argued that, if you desire a man to go to gaol, your best 
plan is to send him regularly as a boy to Sunday school. We learn 
that recently at Liverpool the criminal class has beeome too numerous 
for the gaol, and it is suggested that this class might be reduced by 
closing the public-houses. But we doubt whether the case against 
the publicans could be made so strong as against the Sunday-school 
teachers. It would probably turn out on inquiry that almost every 
rson confined in gaol had at some time visited a public-house ; 
ut the same is probably true of churches and chapels, which never- 
theless the country is hardly prepared to regard as pernicious in- 
stitutions. It may be hoped that the forthcoming petition of the 
Sunday-school teachers will at least teach Parliament to dis- 
regard statistics, with which this question ofthe Liquor Trade has 
been overdone. Proposals for restriction or prohibition may be 
best answered by reference to the American Correspondents 
of the London newspapers who describe with apparent fairness 
the result of the Whisky War. “For the large cities,” says 
a writer in the Daily News, “Iam afraid there is not much ho 
either in the law or the crusade.” Any law that has been or could 
be passed would be evaded, and the praying women would require 
for the sake of their own safety and the public tranquillity to be sup- 
som ag by the police. In Boston lately, says a Correspondent of the 
ymes, there has been “ a spasm of virtue ” for the enforcement of the 
prohibitory law, and er it a | stock of champagne was 
seized and the owner fined. But on appeal this sentence was re- 
versed on the ground that the Customs’ Law of Congress 
imported liquors from seizure under State laws. The — iple of 
this decision would be applicable among ourselves. You cannot 
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uring which they have Deen accustomed, would probably 
be difficult to persuade them that they ought to go without 
their dinners on Sundays in order that the virtue of pils in 
j Sunday schools may be preserved from the ibility of detariore- 
| tion. Then there are the excursionists pr, summer evenings 
| who are apt to feel a thirst that objects to be assuaged by ginger- 
HH beer. If the father of a family honestly tugs a perambulator or 
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locally condemn that which by Imperial policy is permitted. It 
may be hoped that the eccentricities of America will help to keep 
this country in a prudent course. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. AT THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 


it may bea question whether we are to lament or to rejoice that 
all those arts which required time, individual experience, and 
labour are, one by one, being crushed out of existence by machinery, 
hurry, large demand, and the cry for cheapness. Our stone-carvers 
know how to cut the mouldings of a restored Gothic arch so as 
to produce nearly the same play of light and shade as the original 
intricate and elaborate arrangement. Our jewellers can by 
engine-turning make ornaments of gold, covered with a minute 
dust of tiny globules, nearly equal to the Etruscan work they 
imitate. Our glass-stainers obtain by varnish and other subtle 
appliances an effect as good to the uneducated eye as the twelfth- 
century window in the next aisle. Labour is too costly for per- 
fection, and life is too short for all that has to be crowded into it. 
We cannot wait for what we want. If we did wait, we could not 
afford the cost. Mediocrity, and even a high mediocrity, may be 
commanded ; but the influences of a spreading taste and a more 
discriminative expenditure of wealth tend rather to discourage true 
art than to foster it. Every day we recognize with sorrow the 
decadence which hurry is bringing upon Oriental manufactures. 
Shawls, inlays, and carpets, as they were lately understood, are al- 
ready things of the past. Embroidery and enamelling are almost as 
extinct in the East as illumination in the West, although their use 
has not departed as in the other case. The Burlington Club can 
do nothing to influence contemporary art in the sense of en- 
couraging the reproduction of anything in the present exhibition. 
Asa means of book decoration illumination ‘is practically dead. 
Still, beautiful in itself and interesting archzologically, it is not 
without use to a student of the history of art. To produce a book 
like some of those now shown would tax for years the energy and 
genius of a first-rate artist, and the result would be of little value 
compared with a great picture painted perhaps in a few days to 
be seen and admired by thousands. The miniature-painter can 
never have worked rapidly. Execution as it is now in fashion 
would have been out of place in work a few inches square. We 
have book illustrators by hundreds, and have brought wood- 
engraving to great perfection. Chromo-lithography has its infinite 
possibilities. Books may again universally glow with colour and 
gold, and illustrations may be produced Lap J of true art, high in 
its aims and also popular. Photography in colour has yet to be dis- 
covered, but will certainly be attained in time. We have made 
great strides since the days of Bewick. Before him book illustra- 
tion, in England at least, might have been considered extinct. 
Copperplates will not print the thousands of impressions now re- 

uired, and no better process had then been invented. The law 
that supply equals demand has its converse, and where there was 
no demand the supply failed. So little indeed did any taste for 
picture books alin ber Dr. Clarke's account of contending with 
a butter merchant for an illuminated vellum Bible fits naturally 
into the history of the time. . All art was at a low ebb while King 
George expressed his contempt for “ boetry and bainting”; and 
the pale when it did come was in a totally different direction 
from what had been seen before. Yet it is worth pausing to 
note that the earliest books of woodcuts were little removed in 
style from what we roughly name illumination. An immense 
field of investigation is now concerned with the production of block 
books and their hand-work contemporaries. The points of inquiry 
thus started are largely illustrated by the present exhibition, and 
a careful and painstaking review of them must include the 
whole range of the mediseval system of book decoration. We 
have classified window tracery and even wall-painting, but 
the ornamentation of manuscripts still requires its nomenclature. 
A comparison of notes already in existence as to artists and schools 
may have important results. Before oil-painting was common 
many skilful hands and inventive brains were engrossed by such an 
art. It is well worth while to make a list of the chief pictures in 
the books of any large collection, and it is satisfactory to find that 
something has been done to this end both in the British Museum 
and in the Lambeth Library. 

The art of illumination, strictly speaking, flourished during 
many centuries, but in the modern sense it may be comprised 
within the limits of at most four hundred years. Leavi 
out the curious and ge aes not very beautiful, wor 
produced by the Irish, Anglo-Irish, and German schools before 
the beginming of the thirteenth century, of which two fine 


de la Valliére as me, but they have little rela- 
tion to the works of which the staple of the collection consists. 
icting our o ion to them, we may at once remark that 


ily be divided into veri 
take an example from one of the earliest and one of the latest 


books in the room. With all the enthusiasm and all the religious 
and artistic life which in the middle ages, as we are constantly 
reminded, did so much abound, we nevertheless find that originality 
was as rare and as much prized asit is now. The form of the decora- 
tions and the arrangement of the figures in the borders, once in- 
vented, was fixed for generations. | In a Psalter of the thirteenth 
century (No. 7), there is under January in the calendar the paint- 
ing of a grotesque little figure warming himself at a fireplace. The 
hearth below, the chimney-pot above, on which a stork is feeding 
her brood, with the intermediate chimney shaft utilized as a border 
to the page, look like a scientific preparation from the interior 
anatomy of a house of the period. Turning now to the “ Tora” 
of St. Maur (No. 86), one of the finest but one of the latest manu- 
scripts in the Gallery, the self-same design appears. The little man 
is no longer a grotesque, and the picture has all the finish and artistic 
perfectness that we expect in a Franco-Flemish work of the time. 
Another page of the same magnificent book affords a second example 
of the mb. of an original design when compared with its neighbour 
of the same period and school in another case (No. 94). We find 
that one of the pages of each represents by an ingenious arrange- 
ment, highly artistic, if somewhat unnatural, a series of scenes 
from the Passion, the Betrayal, the Agony, and the Healing 
of Malchus. The same drawing, the same colours, are used in 
each picture, and the pair only differ in size and in some minor 
details. Nor is this all; for the same design may be traced through 
one book after another, back to the earliest dawning of the art, 
till we are landed again on ground closely adjoining that which 
bears the chimney-top and stork of the thirteenth century. 
Examples of the same Kind might be multiplied almost infinitely ; 
but one more will suffice for our se. A dozen books of the 
fifteenth century stand on a shelf, all open at a picture of the 
Annunciation so much alike in drawing and treatment, even in 
detail, that at first sight it seems impossible they did not all 
emanate from the same studio. Yet thisis certainly not the case. 
The managers of the exhibition have been blamed for admitting 
so many specimens of one kind of work; but in the interests of 
the study of the history of art it must be allowed that a multipli- 
cation of such features is not out of place. 

Another point also is well brought out. It will be understood 
that the objects of the Club do not include the exhibition of 
articles of merely curious, or even purely antiquarian, interest. Yet 
one or two books have associations connected with them which 
will attract the gaze of the ordinary sightseer. Thus one case con- 
tains what on fair historical grounds is believed to be the identical 
book of prayers used by Mary Stuart on the scaffold. In another 
there is a little volume which belonged to her descendant 
Cardinal York. But both possess a value on artistic grounds 
apart from this merely sentimental interest. These are exceptions. 

e bulk of the exhibition consists of certain definite classes of 
books, or vee: from books, in the form of single leaves and 
cuttings, framed on the wall, which, taking them to be typical of 
the majority of similar collections, offer some suggestive topics for 
inquiry and discussion. A single glance round the room gives us 

unds for a simple classification. With few exceptions all the 
illuminated manuscripts of the first part of the thirteenth centu 
were Psalters. It is not easy to say why this should be. We 
only note the fact, and the further and equally curious fact that 
before the close of the same cen an enormous issue of Bibles, 
of all varieties of form and size, succeeds. These are followed 
by an apparently endless series of books of Hours, which, as the 
fifteenth century is entered, appearin Dutch, French, English, and 
other vernacular languages, besides the orthodox Latin. Another 
series, consisting of fewer examples, runs side by side with this, 
the strictly religious one. are some elistaria, chiefly 
in French, and with them sermons and homilies, but they are the 
exception among books with pictures. But from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century romances, including poetry as well as 
prose, begin to appear. With these must be classed religious and 
moral allegories, such as the Complaint of “Za Dame contre For- 
tune,” and the “ Pelertnage de T Ame” of Guy de Guileville, which 
is said to have given Bunyan the machinery of his Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. Among romances also are the Vies de Philosophes, Reynard 
the Fox, and Les Fables dEsope, all in French; while English 
popular literature of the same period is illustrated by Gower’s 
Confessio Amantis, and German by a Chronicon—as much a romance, 
by the way, as any of the others. All these will be found in the 
Gallery, and more like them ; but there is a vast preponderance of the 
devotional books. The history of an age which produced the Men- © 
dicant Orders and such men as Adam of St. Victor, Thomas of 
Celano, and Robert Grosseteste in France, Italy, and England, 
accounts for the great and, considering the difficulties of the task, 
the unparalleled circulation of the Bible which took place in the 
fifty years preceding and following 1400. The present exhibition 
bears strong witness to this outburst, for it is nothing less. Three- 
fourths of a large case are filled with copies of the Latin Bible of 
all sizes; they are German, Italian, some ay English, but the 
majority certainly French. A folio in the British Museum, closely 
resembling one here shown, bears the name of an English scribe, 
and it is worth noting how nearly it is ap ed in style and 
writing by some of the earlier eopies of the so-called Wycliffite 
version. The smaller examples are chiefly interesting for the 
minuteness of the writing, many of them having thirteen lines to 
an inch. One bears the name of Viviano Sani of Cremona as its 
writer, with some Leonine verses in his own praise. Another hasa 


contem tion mentioning the name of a priest of St. 
Ageink, potess the church at Cologne, as its owner. On the 


examples (Nos. 1 and 2) are in the Gallery, we come at once 
- to the Psalters, with which an unbroken succession commenced. 
Printing was in full play before the end of the fifteenth century, 
and the ~ revival under Louis XIV., due to the talents of 
Nicholas Jarry, belongs rather to the sister art of calligraphy, and 
is wholly dissociated from it. Several specimens of what Jarry 
could do are in the table cases; one of them is historically in- 
teresting as having been presented by Louis XIV. to his writing- 
and another as a series of of Madile. 
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whole, however, it is very puzzling and well nigh impossible to say 
where the larger The Italian are the least 
common, and those of a French type most frequently occur, being 
often written on as many as five hundred leaves of very thin 
vellum, and decorated with curious little miniatures with a 
preponderance of blue. There is no greater difficulty in the 
whole subject than this as to the actual writing of manuscripts, 
until the very close of their period of production. In the case of 
secular works the author was often the scribe and illuminator. 
Dunstan is said to have done something in this way, and the his- 
torian Matthew Paris certainly made some drawings in the St. 
Albans Chronicle. But nothing has been more common than for 
an ignorant catalogue-maker to confound author, writer, and artist 
in one, from a misreading of the colophon. Jehan de Vignay, two 
copies of whose translation of the ye ya and Gospels are in 
the room, has repeatedly been spoken of as the writer and illumi- 
nator, because, though they are both of fifteenth-century work, his 
name and a date in the fourteenth are appended to them. 

Another point as to the production of illuminated manuscripts 
is also illustrated in this collection. Five or six books in which the 
miniatures are unfinished are placed side by side. But their im- 
portance must not be overrated, as they all belong to the same date 
and school, namely, the later Flemish. Early manuscripts seem 
to have almost always been finished in every particular as they 
were written, a fact of importance as throwing light on the double 
a of such writers as Matthew Paris. In the later period 
a different system prevailed in Flanders, and Pm. in other 
places. There is an Italian guild-book in the Gallery which con- 
tains the arms of the Mintatort as well as of the writers of 
Perugia, and the guild of St. John the Evangelist at Bruges 
allowed of a division of labour. It comprised members who were 
scribes, gilders, illuminators, and painters, and the books of Hours 
almost invariably commence with a picture of their patron, engaged 
in writing, while —— little fiend upsets his inkhorn. As 
many as three or four hands may sometimes be traced in the same 
book. A prominent example is a beautiful volume (No. 55) in 
which two styles occur in the borders and three or more in the 
miniatures. The writing and embellishment of such a work must 
have been a serious undertaking. A sheet cut from a chorale 
book shows that in some cases a regular subscription was made 
towards the expenses. Isabella de Gelria gave “xx marcas ad 
istum librum complendum,” and other Christian souls are com- 
memorated who did the like. To judge by this specimen, their 
liberality was incommensurate with any great degree of excellence. 
Another example of the slow growth of one book is afforded by 
Mr. Malcolm’s precious set of volumes which formerly belonged to 
the Crown of Spain. Part of the history of this book is a mere de- 
duction from internal evidence, but it makes a tale which holds well 
together. The work was begun for Bona of Savoy, widow of Galeazzo 
Visconti Duke of Milan. She died in 1494, and appears to have 
left it to her granddaughter, Bona Maria, Queen of Poland, by whom 
it was bequeathed, still unfinished, to Philip II. of Spain. Un- 
finished it remains, though there are sixty miniatures by at least 
three different artists, Italian and Flemish, the Flemish being the 
latest. The present owner has judiciously divided one fat little 
volume into four, and a page of each is open, the prettiest picture 
being an exquisite “‘ Assumption” by Memling or an artist of equal 
power; the picture is only four inches wide by five in height. A 
somewhat similar example is a large book of Hours (No. 95), begun 
in England for Henry Beauchamp, last Earl and only Duke of 
Warwick of his family, who died in 1445, and finished in Italy in 
1481, the later work offering one of the few instances known of 
Italian art in imitation of English. We are but too well 
accustomed to areverse method of procedure. Students of Italian 
art will feel greater admiration for four cuttings from a Florentine 
Service-book painted by Silvestro, whom Vasari surnames Camal- 
dolese. They are very fresh and gorgeous with colour and gold, 
the best of them being a picture of the death of the Virgin, in 
which the design of a Fra Angelico is brought into small compass 
and treated with great harmony and minuteness. Of a later style 
is a miniature of Christ preaching, surrounded by Saints, and re- 
sembling in some respects a work by Pollajuolo. Of the latest 
Italian art of the kind is a glowing Buonfratelli, painted about 
1554 for Pope PaulIV. A Breviary which belonged to Pius V. 
is in a table case containing Mr. Gibbs's contributions to the 
exhibition. 

One or two curiosities remain to be noticed. Three books are 
laced together as containing representations of the “ Five 
Wounds.” One of them is an English poem, in which all the in- 

struments of the Passion are celebrated. There is another in which 
five gory spots are framed together by a border of gold, in a 
manner most repulsive and disagreeable to modern eyes, but, to 
judge by the pictures used to stir up the faithful in the late 
mission, not altogether repugnant in the present day. These are 
very late works, as are the curious and equally distasteful repre- 
sentations of the a in a neighbouring case. The condemna- 
tion of Pope Urban VIII. in the seventeenth century, and the 
brief Solicitudini nostre issued by Benedict XIV. in the 
eighteenth, rendered such pictures unlawful to the orthodox. A 
more pleasing subject of contemplation is to be found in a little 
volume entirely painted in pearl colour and grey of various shades 
down to black, so that every picture looks like a Limoges enamel, 
and near it lies a good specimen of the French ion of in- 
serting portraits of donors, which was sometimes, as in the Luttrel 
Psalter, followed also in England. It should be mentioned 
that a majority of the books of which this exhibition is formed 


belong to one collection, that of Mr. Bragge of Sheffield, and 
that among the other chief contributors, in addition to those 
already named, are Mr. Richard Fisher, Mr. Fuller Russell, and 
the executors of the late Sir William Tite. The impossibility of 
any serious revival of an art whose original motive is gone from 
the earth may be seen from half-a-dozen modern copies of ancient 
work which in a corner. Some of them, especially those 

inted by the late Henry Shaw, are even finer than the originals 
a which they are taken, but they lack the spirit which makes 
those so fascinating. 


REVIEWS. 


RECENT SCIENCE IN NAVIGATION.* 


UR seamen are much beholden to men of science for what has 

been done within the last forty or fifty years for the regu- 
larity, the speed, and the security of navigation. The revival of 
great circle or tangent sailing, well known to our older voyagers, 
but strangely neglected by later generations, has done much to 
shorten courses and to point out the sailor’s true es across 
the globe. Surveys and soundings have supplied him with land- 
marks around him and beneath him, stretching out to him, so to 
say, a friendly hand which he may grip even in the darkness. 
When neither headlands nor shore-lines meet his eye, nor hos- 
pitable beacons light his way, the leadsman’s hand can feel the 
features which earth holds up to him beneath the waters. Above 
all, the study of the movements which are ceaselessly stirrin 
the oceans of air and water has made the seaman familiar with 
their play and all but superior to their violence. The laws of ocean 
currents and atmospheric storms have been reduced to a degree of 
precision which, to the mind of a sailor at least, sinks the pro- 
verbial dangers of the deep below those which environ the lands- 
man. The spirit of science which largely animates our naval 
service and the higher branches of our commercial marine has 
blended with the results of physical research and observation at 
home in securing these advantages, putting into the hands of the 
practical navigator a series of manuals for his guidance in almost 
every contingency and of saferuards against all imaginable risks. 
Under the Board of Trade regulations a competent Imowledge of 
these adjuncts of science is assured on the part of every shipmaster. 
For the higher grades of the national service, and, we may add, 
for the general advance of scientific seamanship, the best hopes 
may be entertained from the organization of naval studies at 
Greenwich under the headship ofa distinguished mathematician and 
with the co-operation of an able and zealous staff. 

The works which may be taken as forming the literature of 
navigation, or making up together the vade mecum of every sea 
captain with the least pretension to scientific rank in his profession, 
are of two classes. ‘The one, wholly new within the last fifty 
years, deals in the most general way with the more abstract 
investigation of the phenomena of air and ocean. Of these Lieu- 
tenant Maury’s valuable work forms the most familiar, as it forms 
well nigh the original type, although foreshadowed by, and in no 
slight degree based upon, the labours of Humboldt, Herschel, and 
other physicists and explorers. The second class, more homely 
in character and more in common use, consists of such books as, 
without much pretension to philosophy, put the results of science 
into practice, and give the seaman his rules and directions ready 
made. Each of these two classes of works has lately received 2 
valuable addition. Mr. Laughton’s Physical Geography in its 
Relation to the Prevailing Winds and Currents, which has rapidly 

assed to a second edition, forms an admirable manual of know- 
edge with regard to these complex and shifting phenomena, and 
gives us confidence in the soundness of the physical course through 
which our young officers are taken at the fountain-head of naval 
learning. His leading principle is to rid his subject of the trammels 
of mere hypothesis, and to come face to face with the facts and 
conditions as they exist in nature. It has been too much 
the fashion to treat the atmospheric or oceanic currents as 
explicable by general rather than by topical causation, or as 
a branch of abstract meteorology. It is true, Mr. Laughton urges, 
that hydrostatic fluctuations, such as depend upon the density, 
the elastic force, the temperature, or the humidity of the 
air, or the depth, the temperature, or the motion of the ocean 
masses, are to be regarded as true and even primary elements of 
the problem. What he protests against is the arbitrary severance 
of meteorology from physical geography. The local configuration of 
the earth has been too little considered in comparison with the 
theoretical movements or changes calculated to take place in fluid 
masses a from such limit or restraint. It is only from a 
detailed and analytical survey of the whole phenomena that he 
would seek to trace them back to their natural causes, whether 
— meteorological, or cosmical. There is no more 

ngerous error, he contends, in physical science than a con- 
viction that certain phenomena must exist and a determination 
to find them. And in no department of science have preconceived 


* Physical Geography in its Relation to the Prevailing Winds and Currents. 
By John Knox Laughton, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical and Naval 
Instructor at the Royal Naval College. Second Edition. London: 
J. D. Potter. 1873. 

The India Directory. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain 
James Horsburgh. Part I. Containing the East Indies and interjacent 
wd of Africa and South America, &c. By Commander Alfred Dundas 

aylor, F.R.G.S., late Indian Navy. London: Allen & Co. 1874. 
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ideas, hasty generalization, and the assumption that all the con- 
ditions of the problem are ready to hand, been more prevalent or 
more injurious than in that of oceanic and aerial circulation. That 
the primary motion of the earth’s atmosphere, for instance, is, as a 
whole, from east to west,has been adopted in the main upond priort 
calculation of the movement of fluid masses. Too little is known 
from actual observation of the primary currents of air over the 
surface of the globe at large for us to accept this statement of the case 
as a matter of experience or of fact. Connected with this is the 
view of the trade winds as constituting the primary currents. Mr. 
Laughton, without putting it forward as an axiom or postulate, in- 
clines towards the possibility of the opposite a and 
suggests the importance of inquiring how far the details of pre- 
valent winds in various parts of the earth agree with, and are 
capable of being pret by, a motion from west to east. An 
extensive correlation of facts bearing upon this problem leads 
him to reject decisively the theory of Hadley and Maury. 
Phenomena actually observed, not described inferentially in accord- 
ance with the requirements of any theory, cause in his view the 
easting said to be due to the earth’s rotation to give way to west- 
ing, and this in localities where such an effect cannot be attributed 
either to an in-draught towards heated plains, or to deflection 
from a mountain chain. In rejecting, as he does almost absolutely, 
the influence of the earth’s rotation, our author goes indeed a 
length to which not many will be prepared to follow him, however 
strenuously they may repudiate the arguments based by Maury and 
others upon the assumed tendency of railway trains to fly east- 
wards from the track or of rivers to wear and scarp their right banks 
in Northern latitudes in obedience to this rotatory law. The 
friction of the earth’s surface is, he considers, sufficient to 
neutralize all independent motion of its envelope. That the one 
great cause of wind is the unequal expansion of air by different 
degrees of heat, is with him another hypothesis opposed to physical 
or geographical facts. It is by no means so clear, however, where 
he finds in nature the alternative cause or primum mobile either 
of the permanent atmospheric current, or of temporary or local 
disturbances. His rejection of the supposed effects of gyra- 
tion is pushed to the extent of questioning its influence 
in determining the opposite spiral movements of cyclones and 
revolving storms on different Pr of the equator. Purely empirical 
as he inclines to believe the law that winds in the Northern 
hemisphere revolve in a direction contrary to watch-hands, and 
conversely in the Southern hemisphere, it is at least sufficiently 
established by inductive evidence to have become the keystone of 
the whole structure of storm knowledge, whilst falling in with the 
general theory of terrestrial rotation with a consistency that is 
in nowise to be explained by empirical or fortuitous coincidence. 
An over-tendency to set himself in antagonism to what is com- 
monly received in science is a fault which takes away not a little 
from the value of Mr. Laughton’s otherwise meritorious work. 
The new Sailing Directory for the East Indies and interjacent 
ports of Africa and South America, the first instalment of a general 
work extending, we presume, to all navigable portions of the globe, 
is perhaps the most valuable boon of its class that science has 
placed in the hands of seamen. Modestly put forth as founded 
upon the familiar and useful manual of Horsburgh, which has for 
the greater part of a century been the horn-book of every navigator, 
it has only to be set side by side with the latest edition of that 
work for its manifold features of improvement and of novelty to 
be seen at once. Far more convenient in form, and compressed in 
bulk by the use of a smaller yet clearer type, the book has been 
rewritten throughout, incorporating the latest information to be 
gathered, not only from official surveys, the logs of vessels, or the 
reports of voyagers, but in large measure from the personal 
experience and professional services of the writer. One of the able 
staff of hydrographers reared up by the defunct Indian navy, Mr. 
Taylor's name appended to the charts of the Persian Gulf and 
Malabar coast attests the extent and the laboriousness of his 
surveying work; whilst the wind and current charts drawn up 
by him, and issued under the sanction of the Navy Department, 
have formed in great measure the groundwork of all safe navi 
tion in the Indian Ocean. Never was there a more questionable 
piece of economy than the suppression of the Indian Navy when 
the Company’s rule was me: in that of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Not only was a fine school of marine surveying done 
away with, but much of the work done to hand and awaiting 
publication was, if not allowed to perish, stowed away in obscure 
corners. The logs of some two hundred years were sold for 
waste paper. The want of a proper marine department at the 
India Office has in some degree been made up, as the writer 
before us thankfully acknowledges, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Clements Markham and Mr. Trelawny Saunders in giving access 
to all documents saved from destruction, as well as by the kindly 
aid of the officers of the Hydrographical Department. The 
valuable series of logs of Messrs. Green’s service are ranked 
first by him among the accessories to the compilation of his 
work. In his introduction Commander Taylor goes concisely 
over the general laws or phenomena of weather, distinguishing 
the constant winds, or trades, the periodical winds, such as 
the monsoons, and those which are indeterminate. Rules for 
anticipating and evading rotatory storms are given with a clear- 
ness which leaves a seaman, with an open sea or a good offing at 
command, without excuse for losing a spar. Upon these points, 
as well as upon all that relates to currents, tides, and magnetism, 
the latest results of science have been brought to bear. The chart 
of compass variation and that of co-tidal lines for the Indian 


Ocean form a valuable accession to a Directory of this kind. What 
will be found, however, its most novel feature, and what gives its 
—— importance to Mr. Taylor’s work, is the series of charts 
which lay down the best tracks or passages for sailing ships and 
steamers at different seasons of the year. Of these there are seven, 
besides one of the iceberg zone of the Austral-Indian Ocean, re- 
duced from the Admiralty chart of Captains Evans and McDougall, 
R.N., which is a great safe to the Southern navigator as 
indicating the range within which floating ice has been met with 
during every month in the year. The same chart also exhibits the 
pores fe composite tracks for the Austral hemisphere, or modifica- 
tions of the direct great circle courses necessitated by the monsoons. 
Horsburgh’s original table, compiled from the logs of 238 East 
Indian traders, sufficiently shows the equatorial limits of the 
Atlantic trade winds ; but it is a great thing to have the results of 
experience combined with calculation made thus obvious to the 
eye. For the first section of the eastern route, till the Cape is 
passed, a route still kept up by sailing ships and by not a few 
steamers, no such c seems to have been thought necessary. 
Nor would it be applicable to that portion of the exclusively steam 
route which lies on this side of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. T’or 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea the ordinary charts meet every 
need when conned by the light of the minute and careful rules laid 
down in the Directory. The currents of these seas, shifting as they 
do with the seasons, are heedfully noted; but it cannot be said 
that the materials for our knowledge of these landlocked basins 
are such as we have a right to expect from our official hydro- 
graphers. With the able staff of officers always at hand at Malta 
and eager for employment, much more should have been done for 
the survey of the Mediterranean ; whilst the physical changes of 
the Red Sea bed from coral growths and sandy deposits are enough 
to make the antiquated charts of that sea quite as much a snare 
as a guide. Another peril of the highway is the unlighted 
Tunisian coast, which is often somewhat closely hugged by ski 
rs anxious for the shortest cut to the Canal. TheC itself 
is succinctly described, and the Company’s rules for ships in transit 
are set forth in full. The Red Sea is far from being lighted as 
it should be. A better light is called for at Suez. Ras Gharib 
now shows a good one; but our author recommends one on Shad- 
wan, and also on the Brothers, on Jebel Teer, and on Aboo Eyle, low 
and dangerous bits of land. The Great Dhalac bank has not been 
thoroughly examined, and captains had best give it a wide berth. 
No slight difficulty, indeed, has been met with in surveying this 
storm-swept sea, into the mouth of which the wind blows as into 
a funnel. Three times was the Palinurus blown from her anchors 
in the Gulf of Ahkaba. 
No longer pent up between these dangerous narrows, the mariner 
when Aden is well passed finds the wide Indian waters inviting 
him. Here the courses open to him are manifold, and, whither- 
soever he would wend his way, a glance at the new Directory 
shows him the speediest and safest track. We cannot speak too 
highly of the pains bestowed upon these charts. Complex 
as they may appear at first sight, especially to the eye of a landse 
man, they are in fact simplicity itself, as a seaman will recognize 
with gratitude. Of great use in avoiding confusion is the plan of 
making the rete ovate: courses to be read the reverse way 
from the outward-bound, the page having to be turned round when 
the former are to be followed. Thus the eye can never go wrong, 
even when the chart is as crowded with diverging and crossi 
curves as those of the Indian Ocean for sailing vessels during eac 
of the four quarters of the year (Nos. 6, 7, 8,and 9). These are 
necessarily more various and complicated than those for steamers, 
which are far more independent of times and seasons. An entirely 
different set of tracks is provided for each class of vessel. Nor would 
the same chart by any means serve the purpose all the year round, 
though pretensions to this kind of nostrum have been at times put 
forth. Very wide apart are the steamer tracks during the sW. 
April-September) and the N.E. (October-March) monsoons 
C arts IV., V.), and still more diverse are those for sailing ships 
uring the four quarters of the year. These charts are framed from a 
careful correlation of local or periodical sets of winds and currents 
as influenced by the sun’s place in the ecliptic. In his sum of 
the chief elements of calculation, in which the various symbols 
employed in the charts are explained, Commander Taylor distin- 
guishes between stream and drift as different names for ocean 
currents. The drift current, being merely the effect of the wind 
upon the surface, especially in the instance of the trades, is shallow 
and slow, and can run in no other direction than to leeward. The 
stream current, besides being in part made up of the accumulation of 
the parts of the drift, through the intervention of some obstacle, into 
a kind of river running through the ocean, is further dependent on the 
transference of hot and cold masses of water between the poles 
and the equator, modified by the rotation of the earth, and the con- 
figuration of the coasts and of the ocean bed. Under all inter- 
mittent or local changes of surface-flow lie those little-explored 
wonders of the deep, the currents of the abyss, which science is 
now busy with exploring, and which, in our author's view, are 
nature's effort to preserve the equilibrium which has been disturbed 
by the action of winds on the surface water. To get the favouring 
influences of wind, drift, and stream together at a maximum is 
problem for the navigator. We can take no better instance of a 
icular solution than that of the “new tea track,” laid down 
in Chart IV. for steamers from China through the Sunda Strait 
during the S.W. monsoon. The grounds on which this calcula- 
tion rests will be made clear by a study of the currents, their velo- 
city and direction being indicated by the symbols, together with the 
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wind. Our author is confident that the steam clippers with the new 
season's teas leaving China from mid May to the end of August, 
by coming through the Sunda Strait, whence a fair wind with no 
adverse currents awaits them to Cape Guardafui, will gain no less 
than two or three days over those which adopt the Malacca Strait, 
emerging from which they must under great disadvantages hammer 
against the full strength of the S.W. monsoon. Were but a coaling 
station established at Diego Garcia, which lies in the same track, 
he believes that the mail steamers for South Australia and Mel- 
bourne might (especially during the S.W. monsoon in the Arabian 
Sea) greatly expedite their homeward journey, stealing a march of 
fully five days upon those which (as the P. and O. steamers now 
do) ruu to leeward at that season to coal at Point de Galle. As 
much as seven days might, he adds, be saved on the new line from 
England to East Australia vid Singapore, Java, and Torres Strait by 
despatching the homeward mails by special steamer from Batavia 
direct through Sunda Strait to Aden between May and September, 
instead of Malacca Strait vid Galle. Asa minor instance of what 
has been done of late years to supply deficiencies and to increase 
safety in Eastern navigation, we ma to the memory of 
those conversant with the last famine in Bengal that when ample 
cargoes of grain were awaiting shipment in Burmah, no skipper 
would risk landing them at Chittagong, no charts or sailing direc- 
tions being available for that port. No such impediment need now 
be complained of on any coast of British India; or indeed any- 
where within the scope of the New Directory—thanks to the 
industry and talent of the compiler, and to the enterprise of the 
firm who have brought it out. 


TWO BOOKS ON RUSSIA.* 

wt eighty years ago Mrs. Maria Guthrie, “ formerly acting 

directress of the Imperial convent for the education of the 
female nobility of Russia,” travelled from St. Petersburg into 
South Russia, and in the year 1802 her account of her travels was 
published in London. It was for its day a very remarkable work, 
and it is still of considerable value, containing an excellent descrip- 
tion of the Crimea and a carefully-written account of the antiquities 
discovered in that part of the Russian Empire. And now, by a 
strange coincidence, another Mrs. Guthrie offers us the record of 
her impressions during a journey similar in part, but performed 
under very different circumstances. The new work has not the 
scientific value of its predecessor—which was revised and edited 
by the writer's husband, Mr. Matthew Guthrie, the author of a 
book of great merit, considering the period at which it was com- 
posed, on Russian mythology—but it is a pleasant book to read, 
and it contains a fair and often very picturesque description of a 
part of Europe which is by no means familiar to tourists. 

The writer’s worst fault is that she is, like so many of her 
amiable sex, over-fluent, even mercilessly prolix. The passage, for 
instance, in p. 40 of vol. i., in which she describes her horror on 
having to receive a French visitor while she was still in her 
camisole, throws but little light upon the interior of the Russian 
Empire. Fortunately the book improves in this respect as it 
advances. But the account of St. Petersburg might well have 
been compressed into a fifth of its present bulk, for a great part of 
it (and indeed of many other portions of the work) could easily 
have been written by a traveller who never stirred from within 
the precincts of a well-stored London library. The account of the 
fabulist Krilof, for instance, is suspiciously suggestive of a method 
too often adopted by modern writers of travels. The five pages 
devoted to him (vol. i., pp. 90-94) are taken bodily from the in- 
troduction to the English translation of his works, but not a word 
of acknowledgment is vouchsafed by the fair annexer. Nor does 
she always copy correctly. It is stated in Krilof and his Fables 
(p. xli.) that the fabulist’s memorial inthe Summer Garden is “a 

oroughly national monument—a somewhat rare object in Russia, 
where previous statues have for the most part eatly puzzled the 
natives, who call them Jbelvani—idols.” This statement is 
altered by Mrs. Guthrie, but not improved, into an asser- 
tion, given on her own authority, that “ it is a great honour 
to have a statue in Russia, where such things are so rare 
that they puzzle the simple countryfolk, who call them bolsani, 
or idols.” Then again it was stated in the same work that Krilof's 
fables were so well received by the Russian public that “ between 
the years 1830 and 1840, the publisher Smirdine printed 40,000 

ies of them in various forms.” Mrs. Guthrie takes it upon her- 

to assert that they “ran through 40,000 (?) editions in ten 
years,” a fiction to which not even a cautious note of interrogation 
will serve to convey an appearance of fact. We might give several 
other instances of inaccurate borrowing; but, instead of doing so, 
we will merely suggest to Mrs. Guthrie that an author who “ con- 
veys ” should not do so carelessly. If it was worth her while, for 
example, to borrow from Mr. Michell’s excellent Handbook the 
following piece of information relating to the magnificent vase 
which stands opposite the fourth window in the Hermitage 
Gallery—“ An inscription says, ‘ Xenophantos of Athens has made 
it’; a Greek artist, probably domiciled in Khersonesus about the 
third or fourth century, B.c.”—it would surely have been as well 
not to write, “It was found in the Chersonessus, and bore an in- 
scription ‘ Xenophantes of Athens made it.’” In like manner it 


* Th Russia: St. Peter: Astrakhan and imea. 
Behind the Scenes in Russia. By George Carrington, London : 


‘would have been better not to alter the Dexamenos of the Hand- 
| book into Daxamenos. In all these instances a little knowledge 
| has proved a dangerous thing. 

But, instead of testing any more of Mrs. Guthrie's contributions 
to our literary or artistic knowledge, we prefer to turn to her 
really attractive descriptions of the scenery and the figures which 
she saw with her own eyes. After paying due attention to the 
sights of St. Petersburg, all of which have been sulliciently often 
described before, Mrs. Guthrie and her travelling companion were 
conveyed in one of the delightful carriages of the Nikolai Railway 
to Moscow, and then driven “to the Hotel Billat, feeling en route 
in mortal fear of being set down at the Hotel Billet, which is all 
but next door.” For Billat let us read Billot, and let us also inform 
Mrs. Guthrie that she need not have been subjected to ‘‘ mortal 
fear ” by the idea of being set down at what is one of the most 
comfortable homes for English people in Russia. On her descrip- 
tions of Moscow we need not tarry longer than to quote, by way 
of illustration of her style, the following picture of the view from 
the hills near Moscow, to which every visitor is bound to wend his 
way :— 

Sunset is decidedly the favourable moment for the view from the Sparrow 
Hills, and now it threw its departing glory upon perhaps the most picturesque 
city in the world, bathing it in a flood of rose-coloured and amber light. In 
the centre of all this, and as if conscious of keeping guard over the whole, 
towered the long grim walls of the Kremlin, a black line above which rose 
spectral towers. As we gazed, the soft breeze brought on its wings the dis- 
tant harmony of many bells ; while those of the Novo Devichi convent, 
nearer, deeper, stronger than the others, chimed at our feet. We drew a deep 
breath, and felt that we were rewarded for many a long day’s journey, many 
an hour of sickness and fatigue. ‘To our left the Moskva wandered away 
from its sheltering bank, and threaded its intricate course along a boundless 
waste of bog and moor. Here and there the curling smoke betrayed a 
village ; but, built of unbarked wood, the rude cabins were not to be distin- 
guished from the dark and dusty soil. 


From Moscow Mrs. Guthrie proceeded to Nijny Novgorod, pausing 
ee long enough at Vladimir to favour us with an (unacknow- 
edged) extract from Mr. Michell’s Handbook, and at Viazniki 
to see the majority of her fellow-travellers, “one after another, 
dip their heads into tubs of water which were placed in a row for 
that purpose.” Of the Novgorod Fair she gives a bright and 
attractive account. It would have been better, however, to omit 
all notice of the monument to the patriots Minin and Pojarsky 
than to turn their names into Minim and Bojarski. Not that such 
an error will disturb the equanimity of the general reader. 
“De Minimis non curat lex” will probably be his motto on the 
mt occasion. From Nijny Novgorod the two adventurous 
dies steamed boldly down the Volga on board a vessel which her 
captain, “a tall, fine, gentlemanly man, the son of a German officer 
living at Hamburg,” had brought “all the way from Glasgow, 
complete as she was, down the Clyde, along the English coast, 
and through the stormy North Sea, into the Baltic, up the Gulf of 
Finland to Lake Ladoga, and from thence through broad canals 
into the waters of the ‘great river’ henceforth to be its home.” 
Mrs. Guthrie’s account of the voyage forms one of the best parts 
of her book, her descriptions of the scenery being highly pictur- 
esque, and her sketches of her fellow-voyagers pleasantly humor- 
ous. From the mosquitoes, for which the Volga has an evil 
utation, the cabin of the steamer “was pretty free, every open 
window being fitted with a sloping machine in zine, resembling a 
sloping chimney-pot, closed in by a net of fine wire, which 
could be turned at will so as to catch the breeze.” Of 
other insect horrors we are told nothing, but the vicinity of a 
number of natives who grew dirtier every day, and never changed 
their clothes, must have been trying. It was not till after the 
ladies had descended to Astrakhan and then steamed up the river 
again to Tsaritsyn that their powers of endurance were really 
tried. In the Vauxhall (Volkshalle or railway station) of that 
town they had to spend eight-and-forty hours, scantily provided 
with provisions of a satisfactory kind, almost destitute of toilet 
appliances, and e3 d to the obtrusive attentions of “the 
wonderful collection of spiders which ran along the walls, and 
hung by innumerable threads from the ceiling,” including “ speci- 
mens with speckled yellow bellies, great black hairy things ; others, 
with fierce red eyes, which curled themselves up into crumpled 
balls when they heard us approach, pretending to be dead,” and 
legions of “the half-transparent grey variety.” However the two 
days passed by, and the rejoicing travellers were safely conveyed 
from the Volga to the Don, across the fifty miles of undulating 
steppes which separate the two rivers, and from Kalatch they 
dropped down the latter river to the Sea of Azof. As Mrs, 
Guthrie justly says :— 

The tourist should visit the Don before he voyages upon the Volga. The 
scenery of the former river is rural, pretty, and homelike, with its vineyards, 
its white viages and clean German settlements ; but one is greatly tempted 
to look down upon it after having made acquaintance withthe majestically 
rolling waters of the “ great river,” its wild sandy shores, solitary step 
and unmeasured stretches of prairie land, swelling on to the Chinese frontier, 
inhabited only by tribes of nomad Calmucks and camel-breeding Kurgis, ‘ 

From Taganrog the travellers started ona Crimean tour of which 
Mrs. Guthrie has written a very pleasant description. Her account 


of the os cemetery, to which she paid a visit from Sevastopol, 


is deci favourable. The greater part of the tombs, she says, 
are in good repair. Under a few the earth has sunk, “ but in all 
this great cemetery we saw no signs of wanton mischief, no 


that a few hours’ work would not repair, though time and weather 
had rendered illegible some of the names and inscriptions.” In such 


cases as this much depends upon the nature of the observer's eye, 


and to Mrs. Guthrie's eyes most things seem to wear a cheery 
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look. To that cheerful good humour of herself and her travelling 
companion may doubtless be ascribed much of the success of their 
journey. They spent three months in Russia, she says in her 
summing up, utterly ignorant of the language of the country, 
entirely at the mercy of the people they were among. But the 
always met “with the utmost respect and courtesy from 
classes,” and they left Russia “with a warm feeling of regard for 
its people.” It is amusing, and not a little edifying, to com- 
pare these cordial expressions of liking with the terms of abuse 
which a Mr. George Carrington, of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, has 
thought fit to shower upon the Russian nation, as well as 
upon the cookery, the climate, and the other characteristics of 
the Russian Empire. Even its thunderstorms do not satisfy 
him; for, as he complains, “such thunderstorms as we have oc- 
casionally in land, accompanied by torrents of rain, are rare 
in Russia.” About the Russian language he confesses that 
he knows nothing, and therefore his comical blunders whenever 
he quotes a Russian word or mentions a Russian writer may 
be set down as venial offences, the results of invincible igno- 
rance. Thus when he informs us that Vug is Russian for God 
(Bog), and that znvo, yarwva, and wafovor respectively represent 
the Russian words for “ beer” ( ‘py a ready ” (gatova), and “ if 
you please ” (rendered by himself where as pajoust), we can 
afford to smile at the innocent display of sham learning. But when 
he ventures to describe the emancipation of the serfs as “only a 

litical juggling trick which relieved despotism from a temporary 

ifficulty,” and tells us that “the peasants are still,as ever, in Russia 
the slaves of the masters of the soil, just as that master is in fact 
the slave of the Emperor,” he goes beyond the limits of harmless 
blundering, and deserves to be placed upon the same level with the 
Hyde Park orators who upon Sunday afternoons denounce, or used 
to denounce, the vices of a bloated aristocracy, and prove to the 
entire satisfaction of themselves that the British Empire is ina 
thoroughly rotten and effete condition. 


THE VON MOLTKE NARRATIVE OF MARS-LA-TOUR.* 


HE Fourth Part of the Official Narrative put forth by the 
Berlin General Staff left the Second Army of Prince Frederick 
Charles arrested completely, so far as regarded its right wing, on its 
way past Metz, by the supposed ibility of a sudden advance 
from the works of Bazaine’s whole force. This was on the 14th 
of August. On that day a sudden resolve taken by two generals of 
the First Army in Steinmetz’s absence had brought on—as we 
have before noticed—the battle of Borny, and with its first sound 
had begun the fatal return of the French over the Moselle. The 
immediate tactical result of the action may be judged indecisive. 
We know that the Emperor actually congratulated Bazaine on it 
as a success. And, on the other hand, it is clear from a despatch 
which the German Staff writer of this new Fifth Part publishes, 
that Von Moltke took quite the opposite view of the result of 
the movement. Prince Frederick Charles had carried his head- 
quarters on to Pont-i-Mousson that afternoon, and issued orders 
for the next day in accordance with former instructions, implying 
that the right wing or northern column of his army was to con- 
tinue its halt—nominally to rest, in reality to remain within sup- 
porting distance of Steinmetz. But early on the 15th he received 
news from headquarters of the events that had occurred in the front 
of the latter, Von Moltke on the instant releasing him from his 
attitude of suspense. The despatch ran thus:—“ The I*t and VII" 
Corps have yesterday evening driven a strong force of the enem 
in upon Metz after a sharp fight. Part of the 18th Division ” (whic 
belonged, be it noted, to the Prince’s own army) “took part in it. 
The IX" Corps is to-day to move up near the scene of action. 
The III" Corps is to be held subject to special orders for 
the present. It ts important to pursue on the Metz-Verdun road.” 
In these last words lies the key to all that followed. This III@ 
Corps was destined, before forty-eight hours should elapse, to 
accomplish the weightiest achievement that has ever fallen to the 
lot of such a body—to bar the path of a retreating foe of sixfold 
its own numbers. The same attempt in which Vandamme had 
been destroyed when Napoleon was driving the Allies of 1814 
from before Dresden was to be repeated here against the French, 
with as complete success as its failure then had brought ruin to 
their side. 

We shall now follow chiefly its fortunes, on which indeed 
the whole issue of the campaign on the Moselle was to turn. 
Prince Frederick Charles at once issued the order for 
its halt. So t, however, is the independence allowed to the 
higher generals in the Prussian service, that his aide-de-camp 
was crossed by a message from Alvensleben, the chief of the corps, 
to the efiect—the words are not given by the official writer—that 
he intended to cross the Moselle that day, as he had heard eno 
of the events of the 14th to know that there was now no fear of a 
blow from the French on the right bank; and it was n q 
therefore, for the Prince to send a second order fn order to enforce 
the halt enjoined by the instructions he had himself received. 
Scarcely had this been done, when fresh reached him 
which restored his right of disposing of the corps. Ven Moltke 
wrote again in the spirit of one who the battle of Borny as 
a direct success :—“* The French have been completely thrown back 
on Metz, and are probably already im full retreat on Verdun. All 
the three corps of the right lines (the III", IX", and XII") are 


* Der deutsch-franzisische Krieg 1870-71. Redigirt von der kriegsge- 
dee Heft V. Berlin : Mittler. 


now left to the free disposal of their Commander-in-Chief, and 
the XII” (this, it must be remembered, lay near the King’s own 
headquarters) “is already on the march to Nomény ”—that is, con- 
tinuing its original route towards the passages of the river. On 
this the Prince—not a whit less willing to reach the Moselle 
than Alvensleben—sent at once to hurry the III" forward from 
their bivouac. Without finishing the meal that had been prepared, 
its divisions were gathered and were soon on the way. Trib sth, 
which led, found the bridge at Novéant, indicated as its point 
of passage, still left by French carelessness unbroken, and, 
continuing its advance until midnight, got fairly across the 
Moselle. The 6th, which went higher up on Champey, had 
to use its pontoons, a part of its warlike equipage which the 
German army employed in the campaign of 1870 to an extent 
quite unheard of in any previous war. Like the other arms, 
in fact, the Engineers had laid to heart the lessons of 1866, and 
especially the sharp comments then made on their frequent absence 
from the points where their help was needed. With their aid the 
division got across, though without its guns. The IX and XII™ 
Corps were still some distance from the river when darkness fell. 
But then these, as we have before said, formed only the right wing or 
column of the vast mass moved from Germany under the direct order 
of Prince Frederick Charles. Their halt to support Steinmetz had 
served to cover a continuous advance of the rest of the Second Army ; 
and the X Corps, which led this, having already reached Pont-a- 
Mousson on the 14th, had occupied a position beyond it to cover the 
bridge against any attempt of the French to advance up the river 
by its west bank, whilst still more to his left the Prince had 
moved the IV‘* Corps, which led his left column, south-westward 
towards Toul, followed by the Guard. Some of the Uhlans of the 
latter, sighting that town, so important in covering the line of rail- 
road from Nancy towards Paris, had audaciously summoned it to 
surrender. But the commandant sharply refused, and the in- 
vaders found soon after thai, despite the absence of regular 
troops, there were Frenchmen still left in the old fortress 
who had a heart in them that their foes must respect. Thus 
closed the 15th of August on the Second Army; and it is in- 
structive at this point to observe how little the best-informed 
staff can Inow at times of what is going on, and above all of what 
is felt, on the other side. The Germans spoke of their tactical 
success of the 14th; they were quite unaware of the immense 
strategical advantage — had gained by the enemy's blunder in 
bringing back his corps that day over the Moselle. The French 
on their part talked of the affair as a check given to their enemy. 
They were perfectly ignorant that their own leaders had not merely 
misapprehended the immediate effect of the aflair on the troo 
under Steinmetz, but that in halting and even turning back at t 
provocation of his lieutenants, they had been throwing away the 
whole chances of the campaign by allowing the mass of the other 
forces at the disposal of the Germans to gain a start in the race for 
Verdun, which would be fatal to their own escape from the dan- 
gerous rally on the Moselle. 

There had been some skirmishes of cavalry beyond that river on 
the day we have spoken of. General Forton, lying with part of 
his division on the Mars-la-Tour road, had discovered } wens 
hussars close to him, and had even been fired on by a German battery. 
But beyond the strange want of enterprise shown by the French 
cavalry, there is little to remark on here. Probably Forton, if 
reporting the affair at all, expressed the view which he evidently 
entertained, as the surprise of the next day proves, that this was 
a mere affair of Uhlans. The ubiquitous detachments to whom the 
French gave this generic name had already made their wide excur- 
sions known everywhere. And when Bazaine’s troops moved deli- 
berately on the next morning, there seems to have been not only no 
precaution following this first appearance of the Germans, but no 
one to suggest the possibility that the enemy was already in force 
over the Moselle, and the heads of some of his corps the night 
before within a few miles of the road. Military history is full of ex- 
amples of military negligence; but in all its course it has none 
more striking to record than that of the French corps commanders 
and their chief on the fateful morning of the 16th August. IRgno- 
rant of the storm gathering on their left flank, they were quietly 
retreating on the two great roads which lead from Metz to Verdun 
with no more precaution than in an ordinary peace march, whilst 
Von Moltke, though unaware of the greatness of their blunder, 
prepared to reap the fruits of his supposed success of the 14th with 
an energy and a breadth of view as to the future of the campaign 
as great almost as though he had had exact information of the 
strange truth from Bazaine’s own headquarters. The circum-— 
stances of the late action, he wrote to his two Commanders- 
in-Chief, forbade direct pursuit by the First Army which 
had fought it. “ The frutts can only be reaped by a dash 

eine kraftige Offenstve) ae Second Army on the road from 
etz towards Verdun.” these pithy words the chief of King 
William’s staff spoke the fate of ine and his host—a fate so 
entire that not even his clear prescience could have foreseen, nor 
the most sanguine of his staff dreamed of, the vast success which 
was to come. 

The first honours of the day may be assigned to General 
Voigts-Rhetz, who commanded the X“ Corps. His infantry in- 
deed we have left nearly a day’s march from the French flank at 
Pont-a-Mousson. But the cavalry, which had pierced the country 
on the French left the day before, and had shown themselves near 
Mars-la-Tour, were at present under his orders. French cam 
had been reported to him early in the morning ill left 1 
ing unsuspiciously within gunshot of the covered ground which 
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begins half a mile south of that village, and concealed every 
movement of the Germans from that point to the Moselle. About 
the great road itself between Rezonville and Mars-la-Tour on the 
contrary, the country is perfectly open, and every post of the French 
near it could be discerned. Just west of Vionville, a village be- 
tween the two, Murat’s n brigade were bivouacked, some of 
them comfortably cooking, others taking their horses to water. 
Voigts-Rhetz had already reinforced his ca advanced guard 
with all the reserve horse artillery available ; and so astoundingly 
careless were the enemy that four batteries opened at once on them 
at short range without anybody appearing to conceive of such an 
interruption possible. In a few minutes the French dragoons were 
flying northward to escape the shells, carrying confusion and panic 
with them through an infantry camp that had been visible to the 
Germans in the distance. Not that the panic lasted long. The 
surprise occurred about half-past eight a.m., and before ten the 
French were driving these bold horsemen off their flank by moving 
infantry against them. Presently the cavalry with their guns 
were falling back on the woods which had covered their advance, 
and in thus retiring had spread out gradually into a wide curve, 
when suddenly at each extremity of this ap d bodies of 
helmeted skirmishers, urged rapidly on to the front to take the 
oe of the retreating horse. The advance guards of the two 

ivisions of the III" Corps—the infantry of the X™ as yet far 
off—were already on the ground, and the battle of Mars-la-Tour 
was fairly begun. Of the desperate struggle that ensued we must 
speak on a future occasion. 


AT HER MERCY.* 


HE author of Lost Sir Massingberd has certain undeniable 
merits, although we are unable to agree completely with his 
view of a novelist’s duty. He has a keen sense of aman, which, 
it is true, sometimes leads him to indulge in rather questionable 
fun, but which also provides a pleasant spice for his writing. He 
has a quick ps yen of character, though the minor characters 
in his novels are sometimes more amusing than the chief per- 
formers. He has again a certain freshness of style which is 
remarkable in a writer of such unbounded fertility. And, finally, 
he has an ingenuity in the construction of a plot which we must 
as rather excessive. We doubt whether Mr. Wilkie 
Collins could manage to dovetail together a number of characters 
and incidents more skilfully with a view to working out a given 
catastrophe. We will not inquire too closely how far 
the amusement due to such ingenuity is a legitimate 
= of the pleasure which we take in an artistic per- 
ormance. Certainly it involves a good many inconveniences. 
When the various personages in a novel play into each other's 
hands as cleverly as so many confederates in an apparent game of 
chance, the felicity of the coincidesces naturally impresses us with 
a sense of the utter unreality of the narrative. It is curious to 
consider one of Scott's novels from this point of view. That 
which has a permanent interest is generally distinguished from the 
merely perishable materials by the fact that it has not been 
shaped by the exigencies of the plot. Take, for example, the ad- 
mirable novel of Guy Mannering. There are some half-dozen 
characters in it, to say nothing of the descriptions of scenery, 
which are masterpieces in their way. Dandie Dinmont is almost 
unrivalled as a direct portrait of an interesting type of character. 
And besides the inimitable Dandie, Dirck Hatteraick, and Meg 
Merrilies, and Counsellor Pleydell, and Dominie Sampson are 
described with a force and vivacity for which it is difficult to find 
sufficiently appreciative language. But unluckily these characters 
had to be involved in the meshes of a complicated plot ; 
and all the mere business of the novel, the chapters which 
have to account for the situations in which the actors 
find themselves, drop suddenly to the ordinary level of flat in- 
po pee: . Nobody really takes the slightest interest in the chain 
of evidence by which Van Beest Brown is found to be the rightful 
owner of Ellangowan Castle, or in the machinery by which he is 
provided with a bride in the last chapter. The gems are so 
— that they survive the framework in which they are set; 
ut we cannot help wishing that it had been possible to dispense 
with the framework altogether, or, still better, to have some 
simpler story which welll not bother us with the unravelment 
of rather childish puzzles. The best novels of recent times have 
generally very little of this complexity of construction, and kee 
as nearly as may be to the ordinary realities of life. But second- 
rate novelists are aware that there is a class of readers who are 
little attracted by imaginative power or intellectual depth, and 
who are much more interested in trying to guess at the solution 
of a more or less ingenious riddle. Such readers want to be 
amused with the least possible intellectual exertion, and would 
rather puzzle over an acrostic than study a sonnet or an 
ode. here is no use in quarrelling with tastes, and we 
must take such stories as At Her Mercy in the spirit in which 
they are offered. We must be content for the time with the rather 
puerile occupation of guessing at the solution of a mystery which 
will be laid open in the third volume, and insist comparatively 
little upon = the descriptive power, or the width of 
sympathy imp. 
Let us, then, endeavour to take At Her Mercy to pieces and 
consider the process of composition. The story is, of course, 


* At Her Mercy. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1874. 


wildly improbable when coolly examined; but one is only meant 
to read it once, and then at too great speed to notice the artificial 
nature of some of the chief incidents. Still there is quite enough 
ingenuity to deserve brief examination. The main purpose of the 
author is indicated by the title. Somebody is to be “ at the mercy” 
of a designing young woman. Now the best somebody is obviously 
another young woman who is to be as simple, virtuous, and attrac- 
tive as her rival is cunning, vile, and repulsive. It is obvious, in 
the next place, that one person is generally at the mercy of another 
when the second has discovered the first to be guilty of a crime. 
It is, however, rather unpleasant to put your heroine in the posi- 
tion of a victim of extortion; and the story can be managed just 
as well if the lady's nts or guardians are under the thumb 
of the cruel tormentor. Miss Eve Carthew, the heroine, is there- 
fore provided with an uncle, Mr. Angelo Hulet, who may be 
worried by the wicked young woman, Miss Judith Mercer. The 
question now arises what is the crime of which Miss Mercer is to 
become cognizant; and here we must commend the ingenuity of 
the plan, though we are painfully reminded of the extreme impro- 
bability of the incidents which it requires. Miss Mercer, like a 
great many of the wicked young girls in novels, is supposed to be 
a dependent ; and indeed the author remarks with some force on 
the naturally corrupting tendencies of such a position. A governess 
in a novel is, generally speaking, a model of virtue, whilst a 
female companion is generally supposed to be the embodi- 
ment of spite covered under a thin veil of servility. Miss 
Mercer is therefore trained to be at once fawning and 
despotic by being adopted by a capricious elderly lady. It then 
turns out that this lady is the wife of Mr. Angelo Hulet, from 
whom she has parted many years before on account of a total 
incompatibility of temper. They accidentally meet, and very 
foolishly agree to live together again, some forty years of complete 
separation giving a rather bad omen for conjugal felicity. Now, 
however, the explosive elements are brought together. The wicked 
Miss Mercer is introduced into the bosom of the Hulet family, 
and has therefore every chance of carrying out her base designs. 
The arrangement naturally suggests the general nature of the cir- 
cumstances which she is to turn to account. Mr. Hulet, as we 
have seen, is to commit a crime of which Miss Mercer is to 
become cognizant, and the sufferer pointed out by nature is of 
course his recovered wife. Now a novelist not fertile in expedients 
would probably have made Mr. Hulet simply mock Mrs. Hulet 
on the head and have allowed Miss Mercer to be looking 
through a keyhole or over a hedge. The author: of 
Lost Sir Massingberd is above such commonplace tricks. <A 
genuine murder would introduce too tragic an element into the 
story; and moreover would make it impossible to bring Miss 
Mercer finally to justice by the complete rehabilitation of her 
victim. There must therefore be only such a semblance of 
murder as may enable her to threaten Mr. Hulet with exposure, 
and yet leave him really innocent. The preparations for this 
catastrophe, which of course is the central incident in the novel, 
are made with great care and judgment. In the first place, it is 
impressed upon us that Mr. Hulet is a confirmed valetudinarian, 
and is in the habit of using very powerful medicines. Then we 
have innocent little descriptions of a sea-coast, and of Mr. 
Hulet’s perversity in taking a little cottage, the garden of which 
is bounded by a perpendicular cliff. A quarrel then follows 
between the lately reconciled pair; as indeed quarrels always 
happen in novels for the sake of producing a little circumstantial 
evidence. Mrs. Hulet, agitated by the dispute, takes off one of her 
husband’s bottles of poison and dies on the spot. He comes into 
the room, discovers her lying dead, and hits upon a plan for remoy- 
ing all suspicion which is, to say the least of it, rather eccentric, 
though in fact it is imposed upon him by the exigencies of the 
story. In short, he takes up his wife’s body and heaves it over the 
cliff, calculating that she will be assumed to have walked over it 
by accident. Miss Mercer, however, has been watching all his 
ater ea. in the general hope that something will turn up to 
er advantage. She immediately puts a screw upon him by 
threatening to give evidence at the inquest which will convict him 
of murder; and finally lets him off only on condition of 
his signing a confession of having thrown his wife's body 
over the cliff. A good many difficulties might be suggested 
as to the real potency of the weapon thus put into Miss 
Mercer’s hands ; but, ting the author's assumption, we must 
admit that he has got just what he wanted. Mr. Hulet is innocent 
of any worse crime than that of being a stupendous fool; but Miss 
Mercer has a very fair excuse for telling him that she can hang 
him whenever she likes, and thereby squeezing anything out of 
him which she pleases. 

The remainder of the story may be easily deduced from what 
we have said. The virtuous Eve Carthew is to be the really in- 
teresting victim, though the blow is to be aimed at her through 
her uncle. She therefore is provided with a lover, who is all 
that a lover ought to be, and who becomes the object of Miss 
Mercer's machinations. It is only necessary to put her in such a 

sition that the lover can be detached by the will of her uncle. 

or this purpose the lover is made to be the nephew and rightful 
heir of a distinguished peer, and Mr. Hulet a bitter republican. 
The peer cuts off his nephew as soon as he hears of his engagement 
to the relation of so disreputable a person. The lovers, therefore, 
depend upon the fortune to be received from Mr. Hulet. But Miss 
Mercer, by gradually tightening the screw, first forces Mr. Hulet 
to give up his whole fortune, and then contrives, by throwing out 
dark hints, to make him so disreputable that Miss Eve herself 
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refuses to bring her lover into so disreputable a connexion. So 
effectually is the plan carried out that the lover is not only de- 
tached from the irable Eve Carthew, but induced to marry the 


disreputable Judith Mercer. And here the story might naturally 
end, a that in novels of this kind vice is never to be allowed 
to triumph. The conclusion is therefore brought about by a device 
which, we regret to say, scarcely displays the same ingenuity. 
Miss Mercer's, or, as we must now say, Mrs. Heyton’s, back is 
summarily broken, reducing her to such a painful state of pros- 
tration that she is only able to falter forth a harrowing confession 
in three chapters. Mr. Hulet’s character is cleared, Miss Carthew 
marries the widower, the widower is reconciled to the peer, and 
= ends as happily as the most innocent of readers could 
esire. 

We have only to add that we have told the story in our own 
way, by attempting to exhibit the logical process of its construc- 
tion. The secret of the novelist consists in telling it in a different 
order, so as to throw his readers off the scent, and to reconcile us 
to his little artifices by describing the various peculiarities of the 
characters before their use is revealed to us. If the whole device 
seems to be rather wanting in intellectual interest, we must repeat 
in fairness that the puppets, though designed to act parts in a par- 
ticular plot, are amusing enough in themselves when we are inno- 
cent enough not to look behind the scenes. Some of them are really 
described with a good deal of spirit, and though the main con- 
trivance verges _ the impossible, a good many of the subsidi 
performers are lively portraits of possible, if not of actual, 
persons. The old peer, for example, has more = than most 
old peers in novels; the republican Mr. Hulet, with his supposed 
descent from a regicide, is a good specimen of the eccentric valetudi- 
narian ; and though the lover is simply a fool, and the lady of his 
love not very superior, we are afraid that that circumstance does 
not make him less lifelike. We are tempted to ask one question 
in conclusion—Why, namely, does the author, who professes 
sentiments of a democratic kind, think it necessary to reward his 
heroine by converting her into a peeress? Are we never to see 
a hero who is allowed at the end of a novel to make his livi 
in an honest profession instead of being provided with a 
estate ? 


THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH.* 
(Second Notice.) 


Ba fe we! to his foreign policy, Lord Ellenborough’s most important 
business was his administration of the army. He was too 
fully occupied in wars to enter on any civil reforms, but the 
army occupied his constant attention. And well it might, for this 
volume shows it to have been ina chronic state of mutiny through- 
out his term of office. When he touched at Madras on his voyage out, 
he was met by news of the refusal of two regiments to embark 
for service in China, and of a very mutinous disposition manifested 
at the same time by the garrison of Hyderabad. Then the force 
assembled at Peshawur for the relief of Jellalabad was in a 
thoroughly disorganized condition for many weeks, and was with 
difficulty brought up by General Pollock to the point of march- 
ing onwards when ordered to do so, some of the European officers 
(as the lately published memoir of General Pollock shows) being 
almost as bad as the Sepoys. Next, when, after the return from 
Afghanistan and the conquest of Scinde, Bengal troops were ordered 
to that province, several regiments refused to go. These instances 
were surely enough to indicate the thoroughly bad condition of 
the army; but it cannot be said that the measures taken by the 
Governor-General were at all adequate to the occasion, or calcu- 
lated to restore the discipline which it so grievously lacked. One 
regiment indeed which had been worse than the rest was disbanded, 
but generally the mode of action adopted was to reward all those 
who did their duty, as if their conduct had been extraordinarily 
excellent, and to visit the guilty with but the lightest punish- 
ment. The troops returning from Afghanistan could not have 
received higher Swe if they had performed the most heroic ex- 
ploits, instead of having merely defeated a badly-armed and ill- 
trained army in a few trifling skirmishes. A regiment which does 
not refuse to march to its appointed station when ordered is in- 
creased by thirty per cent. of its strength, so as to give some pro- 
motion to its native officers. Writing to the Duke of Wellington 
after the return of the troops from the frontier, in November 
1842, Lord Ellenborough says :—“ You would be delighted with 
the spirit which now animates this army. [It was just after 
this that a of the same heroic army refused to march 
to Scinde.] have done all I could to create it. Praises, 
honour, and substantial rewards have been all lavished upon 
them” (p. 303). There was no doubt about the latter point ; the 
spirit which animated the army may be inferred from the 
mutinies which occurred a few months later. Lord Ellenborough 
seemed to be impressed throughout with the belief that army 

ization was hi uliar forte, while he certainly held to the 
conviction, and rightly, that preparation ought to be made for the 
impending struggle with the Sikhs; but his only idea of pre- 
paration seems to have been continued augmentation. Writing 
im April 1844 he says:—“ We are altogether very ill provided 
with officers for the higher commands. The whole army requires 
a great deal of teaching, and I am satisfied the eighteen months I 


* History of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenbo in his 
Co e with the Duke of Wellington. "To which is prefixed, by per- 
mission of Her Majesty, Lord Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during 
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ask are not more than enough to make it what it ought to be” 
(p. 435). But it does not appear that the army was undergoing 
any teaching whatever in the proper sense, or any improvement 
save augmentation. The incompetence of the senior officers, due 
to the faulty system by which not only promotion but appoint- 
ments to brigade and divisional commands were determined solel 
by seniority, was not remedied by Lord Ellenborough, who left 
the system just as he found it. Nordid he apply any remedy 
to the vicious system which denuded the native army of all its 
best officers by transferring them to civil employment. His suc- 
cessful generals were all rewarded in this way. Looking at the 
rotten state of the Bengal army in 1844, as descri in the 
Governor-General’s own letters, and at the fact that no sort of 
remedy was applied to stay the disease, the wonder is, not that 
it broke up in 1857, but that it held together so long. 

But, while we thus criticize Lord Ellenborough’s acts and views, 
the difficulties of the circumstances in which he was placed must 
in fairness be admitted, succeeding as he did to one of the weakest 
of Governor-Generals, with the services and the army panic-stricken 
and demoralized, a part of his forces shut up in a barbarous region, 
and a part engaged in a distant expedition beyond the sea. Other 
faults are of trifling importance in a ruler during such a crisis, pro- 
vided he be neither indolent nor weak nor faint-hearted. rd 
Ellenborough may have taken a wrong view at first as to the 
policy to be pursued in Afghanistan, but his co never faltered, 
and, although his judgment was very often at fault, his energy and 
public spirit must command our admiration. Let us add that 
these letters are models of lucidity and vigorous writing, and that 
the collection forms a very interesting, if not a very important, con- 
tribution to the history of British India. 

Quite as interesting as Lord Ellenborough’s own contributions 
to the volume are the very characteristic letters from the Duke of 
Wellington to him. From the first day of entering on his new 
office the Governor-General consults the Duke on almost every 

int arising in the course of affairs, and sets the Duke’s appro- 
dion of his conduct before him as his highest aim ; and certainly 
he could not have looked anywhere else for sounder or better 
advice. The first subject that occupies the Duke’s attention is the 
management of the China war, then running on into a second 
campaign, and we see at once the —_ discernment of the great 
commander in the points to which he directs attention. The Duke 
says little or nothing about the character of the troops or the sort 
of fighting that they are to undertake, but lays all the stress of his 
remarks on the need for harmony in working between the naval 
and military heads of the expedition, and for the provision of 
sufficient transport and supplies. Reading his lucid memoranda on 
these subjects, drawn up for the information of the Cabinet at 
home and the Governor-General in India who had the general 
direction of operations, one feels that, if the Duke had been alive 
in 1854, the Crimean disasters from shortcomings in supplies and 
transport would in all probability never have occurred. 

In his recommendations regarding the military policy to be pursued 
for retrieving the Cabul disaster, the Duke, as we remarked in our 
former notice, was cool and cautious, but he points out very forcibly 
the need for taking up a strong military position in the North- 
West provinces of India ; and, writing from London, he hits at once 
upon the blot in that position—the establishment of our principal 
magazine at Delhi, in the heart of the most disaffected city in 
India, without a European soldier to it, and in close 

roximity to the Great Mogul and his Mussulman Court. Lord 
Etenboro h had broached the idea of moving the Emperor and 
his famil ‘hon Delhi, and converting his palace into a fortified 
place. This the Duke discountenances, saying— 

However inconvenient to retain the Mogul and palace and his Court and 
retainers in the town, I should prefer to leave them there than to incur the 
odium of removing them, and of exposing—particularly the Mogul and his 
family—to the inconvenience and expense, and degradation in the eyes of 
those attached to him, of a forced removal.—P. 305. 

He recommended instead that the magazine within the city should 
be completely entrenched and converted into a citadel, command- 
ing with its guns both the palace and the city, the part of the city 
immediately round it being cleared away for the purpose. He also 
recommended that the “ castle,” as he terms it, of Agra, which is 
we believe nothing more than an Oriental palace with a lofty and 
very beautiful wall, should be converted into a real fortress and 
oT armed,and that the fort at Allahabad—which, situated 

t the junction of the rivers Ganges and Jumna, is the key of India 
—should be placed ina proper state of defence. None of these. 
measures were, we believe, ever adopted, as was found to our cost 
in the Mutiny, and it may be added, save that the European gar- 
rison of India has been strengthened, another such crisis would 
find us again equally unprepared. 

While always sticking staunchly by his friend, and defending 
him against the attacks made upon him both in the press and in 
Parliament, the Duke does not hesitate to tell the Governor-General 
whenever he thinks the latter goes wrong; in fact, as often happens 
in friendships, the two men were utterly unlike, and the sober 
practical good sense of the one was an admirable foil to the stilted 
mode of action affected by the other. Thus, referring to the com- 
plaints made by the Court of Directors to the Ministry of (among 
other things) the Governor-General’s continued absence from the 
seat of Government at Calcutta, and consequent separation from 
his Council, the Duke writes:— 

These are all important topics, calculated to make a real impression 


the public, and they must be attended to by us, if, as I anxiously ho = 
should not be by 


There is nobody approves more highly than I do of those provisions of the 
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Act of Parliament for the government of India which enable the Governor- 
General to quit the seat of Government, and to exercise all the powers con- 
stitutionally extended to him while absent from the Council of Government. 
. . . But it must never be forgotten that these provisions provide for extra- 
ordinary cases and emergencies, and that they must be considered as an 
exception from the rule, and the course adopted under them to endure only 
as long as the emergency lasts, and not as the rule of Government. .. . 
I am also of opinion that Fort William, in Bengal, is the proper seat of the 
supreme Government in India. The provinces administered by the Govern- 
ment of Fort William afford more resources of all kinds than an accumula- 
tion of all the rest. They are unattackable by sea as well as by land. The 
communication with them by sea, however, is perfectly practicable at all 
seasons ; more so than with either of the two great maritime settlements. . . 
It is true that the climate of Fort William is not at all seasons very 

able, but I believe it is in no way unhealthy, if common care be taken ; and 
there is now at the disposition of those whose duty requires their residence 
there the use of the sanatoria in the Himalaya mountains, to which the 
access will every day become more easy. . . On the whole then I would 
earnestly recommend your early return to the seat of the Government at 
Fort William, with the decided intention of remaining there.—P. 371. 

The Duke therefore would nate not have approved of the 
annual migration to Simla, although his objection to the Governor- 
General’s going away was based mainly on his absence from his 
Council, an objection disposed of by the practice which Lord 
Lawrence introduced of taking his Council with him. 

But, although the Duke held manfully by his friend, defending and 

supporting him in and out of Parliament, he could not prevent Lord 

enborough’s recall. After the latter had made over the charge 
of the Government to his successor, Sir Henry Hardinge, but before 
his departure, the officers of the army stationed at Calcutta gave 
him a dinner, at which the enthusiasm evinced for the retirmg 
Governor-General amounted to a very distinct expression of feeling 
towards their honourable masters for recalling him. The Court of 
Directors were very angry at this, and pressed the Duke to enforce 
a general order of the army, “ which that body (the Court) assumed 
to exist, prohibiting all festivals, demonstrations, &c.” This called 
forth a very amusing and characteristic memorandum from the 
Duke, wherein he administers a severe and perhaps well-deserved 
snub to the Court:— 

I who am thus called upon to notice this affair as a serious offence against 
discipline and a breach of military orders, have served the public for nearly 
a century, and I believe I may safely say that neither in these times nor in 
any other did there exist an officer half so feasted and “ festivated,” or who 
received half the number of testimonials from those under his command 
that Ihave. . . Inever went anywhere that I was not feasted and 
festivated, and loaded with swords of honour, and other testimonials of 
regard andesteem. . . . Indeed, I am not certain that the East India 
Company itself was aed pied to a festival, given to me in London, after my 
return from the Peninsula and France in the year 1814. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and for the reasons which I have above stated, I must decline 
to take any notice in the way of military order of the transaction re- 
ferred to. 


With this memorandum the correspondence ends. 


ANGLO-LATIN SATIRISTS OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY.* 
[* shing a careful edition of the curious satires, enigmas, 
and epigrams of the monkish Latinists in England during the 
twelfth century Mr. Wright has established a title to be remem- 


bered as the first considerable illustrator of an obscure page of | 


literary history. In that part of his Biographia Lritannica 
Literaria which contains the Anglo-Norman period we had already 
the best and fullest account of the author of the “Speculum 
Stultorum,” and it is astonishing to note how little light our 
literary histories have to throw upon a period which in- 
fluenced so materially our earlier vernacular poetry. Ransacking 
the bookshelves to supplement Mr. Wright’s prefatory account of 
such writers as Nigellus de Wireker and Johannes de Hauteville, 
whose satires fill the volume of the present work, we are re- 
warded by little more than a casual notice in Warton’s “ English 
Poetry,” to the effect that the former was a profound theolo- 
gian, a monk, and precentor of Canterbury about 1200 4.D., to 
whom Chaucer was indebted for the figment of “Dan Burnell’s 
Ass” in the “ Tale of the Nonne’s Priest,” and by three pages in 
Professor Morley’s sketch of English writers before Chaucer, which, 
though helpful as far as they go, are much too brief. As to De 
Hauteville’s “ Architrenius,” or Arch-weeper, a satire in hexameters, 
abounding in good descriptions and moral sentiments as well as in 
pungent sarcasm, and moreover exhibiting no little skill in com- 
position and versification, it is odd that a poem several times com- 
mented upon by earlier writers, and exceedingly popular in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, should have fallen into such 
neglect among moderns that Mr. Wright may be said to have 
saved it from ‘eon sonny | out of the annals of literature ; a loss 
which would have been the more to be regretted as the work, 
like those of Wireker, throws useful light on contemporary 
manners, especially in connexion with the mitre and the cowl. De 
Hauteville is variously supposed to have come from Anville near 
Evreux, and Anvyille near Rouen; but what is more certain is 
that his friend and patron wes Walter de Cotitances, an English 
churchman in the latter years of Henry II.; whose exchange of 
the bishopric of Lincoln for that of Rouen, aud whose virtues and 
kindly countenance of the author, are referred to in complimentary 
verse in the poem of “ Architrenius.” A reference to the grey hairs of 
Henry IL., introduced into a deseription of the Hill of Presumption 


* The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth 
pea 2 Now first Collected and Edited b mas Wright, F.S.A., 
rym ols, L—IL. Chronicles and Memorials Series. London : Longmans 


in the Fourth Book, as well as other internal evidence, makes it 
almost certain that the writer had sojourned in England, though 
there is nothing to prove that he was a native of it. His 
figurative deseriptions, in a style that might have given a 
hint to Spenser, strike us as his most meritorious passages; 
but more interest will attach to his account of scholastic lie in his 
day at the University of Paris, on which topic he goes over 
common ground with Nigel Wireker in his “ Speculum Stultorum.” 
Not so much for the sake of his verse, which contains divers very 
un-Ovidian laxities, as for his fertile invention and inexhaustible 
fund of humour, we confess to a preference for this latter Latinist, 
of whose principal work we propose to treat chiefly in this article. 

The Mirror of Fvols is a satire on the scholars, ecclesiastics, and 
monastic orders of the day, written in elegiac couplets, and addressed 
to William de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, in the reign of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. The professed hero of the poem is an ass named 
Burnellus or Brunellus (a nickname from his brown colour, just as 
the fox is called Z2vssel trom the red colour of his fur), who repre- 
sents the monk of the period, whom the author would convict of 
being a “ dissatisfied ass,” not content with his normal position, 
but always eager to attach to himself “ priories and abbeys,” or, as 
the writer would express it, “to pull off his old tail, and get a 
newer and longer one to grow in its place.” Brunell however in 
this poem is a veritable donkey, though with a keen eye to eccle- 
siastical peccadilloes and preferments. When introduced to us he 
has just given his master the slip, and is consulting Galienus, a 
physician, about exchanging his present tail for a longer one. 
This is “ Foolery No. 1,” and it gives occasion to a parable or 
episode from the mouth of Galienus as to the adventures of two 
cows, Brunetta and Bicornis, whose tails were suddenly frozen in 
the ice. Bicornis, not brooking enforced absence from her stall 
and breakfast, took summary measures and left her tail behind 
her; and not only so, but handed the knife to her companion, on 
the principle of the tailless fox in the fable. Bruneita, however, 
had more sagacity, and saw that one tail was worth more than a 
pair of horns to keep off the flies in the heat of summer. The 
mid-day sun unfroze her tail, and her prudence came out in 
strong contrast with Bicornis’s end and epitaph :— 

Que dum stulta fuit doctos docuisse probatur, 
Hee postquam sapuit, vermibus esca datur. 
Burnell, however, is not to be put off with Galienus’s story—a 
covert reproof to the monks, who in their worldly ambition barter 
peace and Heaven for good things now and misery hereafter; and, 
as he will not be persuaded, is bidden go with all speed to the 
medical school of Salernum, whither he isto carry a satirical pre- 
scription to be made up. Galienus’s formula for bidding him take 
seven-leagued boots is contained in the couplet:— 
Perge, redique celer: noli tardare pedester: 
Quatuor his quintum, si potes, adde pedem. 

Ass as he is, Burnell gets cheated and worried. A London mer- 
chant takes him im, and his glass bottles are as brittle as the 
average of worldly vanities. On his departure from Salernum one 
Fromund, a Benedictine monk, sets four mastiffs upon him, and, 
adding injury to injury, these not only bite off half his tail, but 
upset his baggage and break his bottles. Fromund in the end gets 
the worst of it, for, like many a plotter, he is caught in his own 
toils, and, meaning to drown Burnell, he is himself pushed into 
the river and perishes. 

But Burnell’s errand has not been so suecessful as to encourage 
him to return home and become a laughing-stock, with half a tail 
and without his medicines. So he resolves to proceed to the 
famous University of Paris, and enroll his name among its students. 
Discipline, he reflects, will be no new thing to him, for he has 
borne the lash and the yoke from his youth up, and he has time to 
spare, for he is pretty sure he is not yet a centenarian donkey. 

o Paris he goes, and on the way falls in with a certain 
Arnold from Sicily, who is made sharer of his plans and secrets, in 
return for entrusting Burnell with the carriage of his packages and 
books. Arnold beguiles the way with a tale of a priest's son and 
a chicken, the moral of which is that it is dangerous to provoke 
the vengeance even of the weak. The cream of the whole satire 
is the sojourn at Paris and what comes of it. In the University 
Burnell associates himself by preference with the English students’ 
quarter, beeause they are bettered mannered, better looking, and 
better spoken than the occupants of the three others, and have the 
national weakness for free living and strong potations. In the most 
tolerant and condonatory language Burnell says of them :— 

Wessail et drinkhail nec non persona secunda, 
Hee tria sunt vitia que comitantur cos, 
Love and wine, we gather, interfered with their getting the 
fullest benefit of their University course. In another place he dis- 
tinguishes the English from the French, as free-handed, whilst the 
latter were tenacious, and as given to multiply cups rather 
than threats, as the braggart Gaul did. Possibly it was as much 
owing to the company he affected as to natural obtuseness that 
seven years’ residence in the University did him so little good. 
All that he could do at the end of the time was to articulate the 
dissyllable which came most natural to him. “ Nil potuit dicere 
reter ya” is a queer-looking tag of a pentameter, and is only 
intelligible if we pronounce “ya” “ ee-vaw,” a word whieh any 
donkey would master without a University course. As the satirist 
adds :— 
A puero didieit Burnellus ya; nihil ultra 
Quam quod natura dat retinere potest. 


Not that he had not tried, or that his teachers had been remiss in 
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their pains with his education. Indeed his endeavours did not 
cease after he had left Paris. He cannot bear the thought that he 
is unable to remember the name of his Alma Mater, and, fearing 
that his parents will account him a vagabond and a dolt, he picks 
up its name from a rustic in the suburbs, and resolves to say no- 

ing but Paris for fifteen days, by way of impressing it on his 
memory. As bad luck would have it, he is met at the end of the 
twelfth day, as he is crossing the Alps, by a traveller on his way 
to Rome, whose Latin salutation, “Sit tibi mane bonum,” reads 
strangely like dog-Latin for “good morning.” This wayfarer is 
more devout than Burnell, and confuses the poor head of the latter 
by perpetual “ pater-nosters,” so that all his labour is lost. He 
retains the first syllable “‘ Pa,” but cannot retain the termination. 
He consoles himself as best he may by the scholastic axiom that 
“the part may stand for the whole.” For some time it had been 
dawning on him that the sciences were a mistake, and that nature 
meant him for a bishop, perhaps for a Pope. Odder things had 
happened ere now than that a Pope should be an ass, or vice versd. 
But it is clear that, if he attains these honours, the celibate life will 
not be enforced or illustrated by his example. And, besides, he must 
be a monk before proceeding to these higher grades. This re- 
flection leads to a review of the different Orders—Templars, 
Hospitallers, Black Friars, White Friars, Brothers of Grandmont, 
Carthusians, Preemonstratensians, Secular Canons, and Nuns; and 
his hits at each, as he gives his reasons for declining to join one 
after another, are exceedingly lively. The White Friars don’t eat 
flesh, he tells us, but make up for it by fowl of the choicest sorts, 
and pick the birds so clean, that no boues are left to cry “ Here, 
here!” Perhaps the Carthusians come in forthe best character for 
hospitality and independence ; and among the merits of the Black 
Canons is recorded the fact that they do not screech when they 
; 

Nee nituntur ad hoe ut vocibus immoderatis 
Ardua prevaleant rumpere tecta domiis. 


The worst characters are given to the seculars and nuns, and 
Burnell designates the latter as 
Corpore serpentes, sirenes voce, dracones 
Pectore, Susanna smigmate, corde Paris, 
besides impeaching their chastity in the strongest language. On 
the whole, Burnell thinks it best to found a new Order comprehend- 
ing the best features of all the old ones, and to call it by his own 
name. He singles out for retention the Templar’s horse, the 
Cluniac’s sixth holiday, from another Order the license to lie, and 
from another the liberty of sleeping without a cassock on. From 
Grandmont he borrows freedom of speech; from the Carthusian 
the minimum of masses; and whilst the Preemonstratensians lend 
him a pattern of soft and manifold clothing, he takes a rule from 
the practice notoriously prevalent in all the Orders to have a 
helpmate for every brother :— 
Ordine de reliquo placet ut persona secunda 
Feedere perpetuo sit mihi juncta comes. 
Hic fuit ordo prior, et conditus in Paradiso : 
Hune deus iustituit et benedixit ei. 


And, if half that he lays to the charge of the Nuns was more than 
simple libel, the resolution of the founder of the new order was by 
no means so asinine as one might have expected. Big with his 
new and grand scheme, Burnell falls in with his old adviser 
Galienus, to whom he launches out about the faults and vices of 
the clergy, from the Pope and the bishops downwards. This 
censure is conveyed partly in direct attacks, as where he says anti- 
thetically that the bishops like marks (¢.c. coin) more than Mark, 
and lucre more than Luke ; and partly in fables, such as the conversa- 
tion between the raven, the cock, and the hawk, which would be 
worth extracting were it not for the prolixity which characterizes 
these satires. It is edifying to hear what the raven had to say 
about confession, and to learn from the cock why that truant bird 
did not go back to the ark when Noah let it out. There was 
some carrion on a hill-top below high-water mark. “Que te 
detinuit causa, cadaver erat!” In this the author seems to follow 
the account of the Fathers and the Talmud. Whilst Burnellus is 
airing his new acquirements and trying to convert Galienus to his 
new brotherhood, his nose bleeds; and this sure omen of ill is 
quickly followed by the appearance of the ass’s old master Bernard, 
of whom an episodic story is told, contrasting man’s ingratitude 
with the gratitude of dumb animals. Burnell meanwhile goes 
back to his burdens, his bridle, and his original duties; and so ends 
a satire which exhibits no small dramatic power, a flow of lively 
wit, some learning, and a fair share of common sense. 

Of the other remains of Nigel Wireker, none have the same 
interest as the “Speculum Stultorum,” which we prefer also to 
the “Architrenius” of De Hauteville. Nigel’s tractate on the 
a of the times (Contra Curiales et Officiales Clericos), 
though itself in prose Latin, is prefaced by a poetical description of 
“Spring,” and a eulogium of William de Longchamp, the author's 
friend und patron, to whom also another copy of elegiacs, of similar 
calibre, is dedicated. These last, Mr. Wright tells us, are printed 
in this edition from the only MS. in which they are to be found, 
= that, too, an MS. which suffered from the fire in the Cottonian 


The satirist’s remains, as collected by Mr. Wright, who has 
performed his task with amg and judgment, ar. calculated to 
eg @ favourable impression of his ability, and still more of 

fearlessness and zeal for reform. We are not so sure that 
the scholar will think highly of his versification, which is frequently 
far from Ovidian, whilst his licenses as to quantity are enough to 


make an elegiac writer’s hair stand on end. But what could 
he expected of one on whom the laws of quantity impressed 
themselves so lightly that he could fire off such a two-sided couplet 
as the following, either in contempt of metrical prescription, or in 
order to anticipate a criticism on the palpable weakness of his 
verses in this respect. He writes to his patron in reference to 
one of his tours :-— 
Ancglorum sedem primam pete, sive Britdnum ; 
Si Britdnum mavis dicere, nemo vetat— 

a carelessness as to true or false quantities which is sometimes 
found among botanists and other men of science nowadays. We 
may notice the epigrams and enigmas of the second volume on 
another occasion. 


THOMSON’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHINA.* 


_ is a most depressing sameness in everything that is 

artificial in China. The high state of perfection reached 
by the Chinese in almost every art at a very early period has served 
to check all vigorous and independent endeavours after new and 
still greater excellences. The literary models laid down by Con- 
fucius and his followers, the architecture which adorned theit 
homes and beautified their temples, the walls which protected the 
cities of the ancient States of China against the inroads of rival 
clans, the roads and bridges on and over which the Sage and his 
disciples walked and rode, have all been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as types of the highest development of each art. 
And the consequence is that, having what they deem the best models 
perpetually before their eyes, they have servilely followed them, with- 
out attempting to make any change, and without daring to believe 
any improvement possible. The popular mind has thus become para- 
lysed. All inventive genius has died out from among them, and 
from being one of the most enlightened people on the face of the 
earth they have degenerated into a nation of copyists. To quote 
the words of a well-known essayist, they have reached that stage 
when “men learn instead of reasoning. Instead of meditating 
they remember; and, in place of the glow of inventive genius, or 
the warmth of a generous admiration, nothing is to be met with in 
society but timidity on the one hand and fastidiousness on the 
other—a paltry accuracy and a more paltry derision—a sensibility 
to small faults, and an incapacity of great merits ; a disposition to 
exaggerate the value of knowledge that is not to be used, and to 
underrate the importance of powers which have ceased to exist.” 
Every traveller in China possessing the least observation must 
recognize the truth of this description as portrayed by everything 
which surrounds him. The buildings which line the streets of 
Canton are the exact counterparts of those similarly situated in 
Peking, and the Yamuns, temples, and ramparts of Shanghai are 
precisely the same as those which are to be found in and around 
every city in the Empire. 

If therefore Mr. Thomson had only used his camera in the 
native cities and foreign settlements, he would have found some 
difficulty in filling the four folio volumes of which his work 
consists. But fortunately he has made his collection of views on 

uite another principle. Without repetition he has, in parts of 
the present and former volumes, given us all that is distinctive in 
the ordinary architecture of the towns and villages, and then, 
taking us far from the haunts of men, he has enabled us, in some 
of the best specimens of photographic art, to peer into the wild 
depths of primzeval and almost tropical forests, to gaze on romantic 
glens and on river gorges, to admire some mountain monastery 
perched on a rock, or to wonder at the rude dwellings of Szechuan 
miners hollowed out of cliffs overhanging the mighty stream of the 
Yang-tsze Kiang. In the third volume Mr. Thomson first intro- 
duces us to the scenery in and about Ningpo—a town which will 
always hold a prominent place in the history of European inter- 
course with China. There the Portuguese have twice established 
settlements, and as often have been driven thence by fire and sword 
in consequence of the invincible taste for buecaneering which appears 
to be inseparable from their character. Twice the ramparts 
have been stormed by British forces, and once the foreign Consuls 
have witnessed the occupation of the native city by rebels to the 
Emperor's Government. Fortunately many of the most interesting 
public buildings have survived the various vicissitudes to which the 
town has been exposed, not the least curious of which isthe Temple of 
the Queen of Heaven, of which Mr. Thomson has given us a photo- 
graph. The carving of the pillars which support the portico is 
well worthy of notice as presenting a more than ordinarily good: 
cimen of native art and of the pular representations of 
Buddhist and Hindoo mythology. Unlike most Oriental sects, the 
Chinese Buddhists possess very liberal ideas as to the purposes to 
which it is proper to turn their places of worship. There are not 
a few temples dedicated to Buddha in whieh Sunday after Sunday 
may be heard the doctrines of Christianity expounded to native pro- 
fessing Christians and to wayside hearers by foreigners in the con- 
ventional black coat and white tie. In others the priests act the 
parts of innkeepers as well as of religieux, and some are the re- 
cognized meeting-places of guilds or clubs. At the Temple of the 
Queen of Heaven the Fukien Guild holds its meetings. There a 
careful watch is kept over every mercantile transaction affecting 
the Fukien trade, | there the merchants feast and rejoice over 
the arrivals of their fleets and the success of their ventures. 


* Illustrations of China and its People. A Series of Two Wandred Photo- 
graphs 3 with Letterpress Descriptive of the Places and People Represented. 

y J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. 4 vols. Vols. III. and IV. London: Sampson 
Low 1874 
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Like all tourists who visit Ni , Mr. Thomson made an 
excursion to the Snowy Valley; but, unlike all those who have 
previously admired its beauty, he brought back true and faithful 
views of its most lovely features. No one who has not lived in 
the East, and who has not become acquainted with the foul odours 
which cling even to the finest palaces and the most sacred temples, 
can fully appreciate the exhilarating effect of mountain air and 
scenery to one who has been confined for any time within the 
castellated walls of a Chinese town. How great is the change 
from the unwholesome atmosphere 01 an over-populated Oriental 
city to the cool breeze of the mountain-side cannot easily be 
understood by the inhabitants of Western Europe. But a glance 
at the three photographs Mr. Thomson gives us of this district is 
sufficient to show that the change from Ningpo to the Snowy 
Valley is as great to the eye as to any of the other senses. The 
scenery is lovely, and Mr. Thomson — the following descrip- 
tion of his visit to the “ Thousand-Fathom Fall ” :— 

1 had to cling to a tree and then look down into the abyss. In 
this position I was deafened by the roar of the Tseen-chang-yen Fall, but 
could discern nothing for a cloud of mist that floated beneath my feet. At 
last I was startled from my contemplation by a vulture that shot out from 
the face of the rock and caught a tiny bird as it hovered over the cloud. I 
afterwards descended to the fall through a steep shady path in the woods. 
The great height of the fall may be guessed by looking at the full-grown 
trees above. It exceeds five hundred feet, and descends about as many 
more in cascades over the rocks before it reaches the valley. No picture 
can convey an idea of the romantic beauty of the place. The variously 
coloured rocks were covered with ferns and tlowering shrubs, and the water, 
broken over the mossy ledges, fell like the delicate folds of a bridal veil. 
Climbing over huge boulders and beneath bamboo clumps, I reached the 
stone basin below, where the spray was lit with a hundred rainbow hues, 
scattering a thousand gems on the ferns, which seemed to bend their leaves 
and catch the burden of the fall. 

The growth of cities in the East is proverbially mushroom-like, 
and Shanghai is certainly no exception tothe rule. “The site 
granted for the erection of the foreign settlements,” says Mr. 
Thomson with truth, “was partly a marsh in 1843,” and yet, 
writing two years ago, the British Consul at that port thus de- 
scribes the change which has come over the scene :— 

Not very many cities can vie with Shanghai in the attractions and extent 
of the front view from the approach to it up the river, and in its streets may 
be seen public and private buildings equal in style and importance to those 
that grace European towns. 

This statement is fully borne out by the photographs before us. 
From its position Shanghai was from the first marked out as 
the princi rt for foreign trade in China, and it has 
been there that the first attempt has been made to assimilate 
foreign with native institutions. For some years a mixed 
Court, presided over by English and Chinese officials, has de- 
cided all Anglo-Chinese police cases; and the effect on those 
natives who have had practical experience of the system thus in- 
troduced has been so far beneficial that they have learnt that it is 
possible to obtain justice without ee and to go into the 
witness-box without fear of torture. Whether it will ever be 
— to break down the system of administering justice which 

for so many centuries prevailed in China, until the entire go- 
vernment of the country has been revolutionized, remains to be seen. 
Much has at times been written on the gross corruption of Chinese 
officials, and no doubt bribery of the most flagrant nature enters 
into the business of every day of official life. But we must go 
beyond the individual officials if we wish to reach the real 
cause of this systematic extortion. And we shall then find it in 
the utterly insufficient incomes of the Mandarins—incomes so 
small as to be quite inadequate even to pay the wi of the 
servants and followers whose presence is necessary at the various 
Yamuns. The result is that they are compelled to derive their private 
incomes from the people of the districts or townships over which 
they preside. This is looked upon by the people themselves so 
much as a matter course an is more than 
usually ing and oppressive, the bribes and “ squeezes” are paid 
with will ess approaching to cheerfulness. Tt has 
been calculated that the highest Mandarins get about ten times, 
and the lowest about fifty times, the amount of their legal incomes ; 
and one whose sa was twenty-two pounds sterling has 
been known to complain bitterly that his gross income did not 
exceed 2,333/. 

In his fourth volume Mr. Thomson completes his tour. 
Journeying northwards from Shanghai, he touches at Chefoo, and 
thence, without stopping at Taku—an omission to be regretted, 
since the forts at that place have become historical—he visits 
Tientsin, and thus passes onwards to the Great Wall by way 
of Peking. As might be expected, the chief interest of the 
volume is centred in the views of the capital and the portraits 

iven us of some of the most prominent Chinese statesmen of the 

y. It is true that Peking is not a pleasant city to live in; that 
an air of dilapidation pervades ninety-nine houses out of ev 
hundred within its walls; that the streets and lanes are on 
nigh impassable from the ruts and holes with which they abound, 
and that the universal filth which covers it as with a garment will 
bear comparison with that of any city in the East. But at 
the same time the monuments of former stages in the history of 
the nation’s development, which stand out giant-like and un- 
changing amid yok on and decaying surroundings, must always 
be a source of intelligent interest to those travellers who are 
capable of understanding their significance. Even the shape of the 
city has its meaning, and in the vast altars of Heaven (Nos. 41 

42) we see remnants of a patriarchal worship which existed 
for ages before the time of Confucius, and which finds its closest 


parallel in the ritual of the old Persian religion as it was before 
the introduction of Ormuzd and Ahriman, and the worship 
of fire. 

At the Nankow Pass in the Great Wall Mr. Thomson takes 
leave of his readers. And thus in the four volumes of which his 
work consists he has illustrated China and its people throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. He has placed before the 
English public accurate reflections of all the principal objects of 
interest which are to be met with from Hong-Kong to the Great 
Wall, and from Shanghai to the western portions of the Empire. 
As works of art the photographs are excellent, and the letterpress 
which accompanies them is as full of information as it is concise 
and to the point. The entire work is worthy of all praise, both on 
account of the style in which it is executed, and of the discrimi- 
nation, irdustry, and tact employed in its compilation, 


THROUGH THE MIST.* 


HERE is much in this novel to charm a noi too fastidious 
reader, if there is also something to weary and disappoint. 
The naturalness of certain of the characters strikes us as pleasantly 
fresh and vigorous; but at the same time the details are often 
trivial in themselves, and repeated till they become intolerably 
monotonous. As an instance of this we may mention the frequency 
with which the “ high teas” at Tigh-na-Beinne are introduced, 
and how often the events in the story are set in the framework of 
a country walk or a burnside scramble. Many of the more subtle 
personal characteristics of the people who live in and through the 
“mist” are of the kind which only an actor could rightly represent ; 
and some scenes want paint and canvas to render them wholly in- 
telligible. But indeed one of the most common mistakes of 
authors is to make excursions into the province of the actor 
and the painter, rather than confine themselves to that of the 
narrator, which yet, rightly handled, is rich and various enough 
for all the purposes of dramatic story-telling and pictorial de- 
scription. 
he two young heroines of the novel, Dulcie and Ruby Duncan, 
are a charming pair of twin sisters, of whom the one is the 
saucier and more high-spirited, the other the meeker and more 
tractable. But it takes some time before the reader is quite 
sure which is which, and whether it is Dulcie from whom he 
has to expect the more kittenish conduct and independent action, or 
Ruby, for whom Norman Ruthven has the deeper feeling, or on 
which of the two Harold Pierrepoint has fixed his heart. It is 
only by degrees, and after the introduction of Maurice Ingram and 
the progress of the love affair between him and Dulcie, that the 
characters and personalities of the two sisters get quite separated 
and distinct. And though this indistinctness carries out into the 
book that close likeness by which their friends were so often 
uzzled as to which was Dulcie, and whether Dulcie was not 
Ruby, it makes the earlier pages a little confusing and unneces- 
sarily perplexing. In spite, however, of this small drawback, we 
have seldom met with more charming girls than these two sisters. 
Scaling walls, scrambling down steep hillsides, fording rivers, 
tramping over the country in wind and snow and rain for fish and 
eggs, swinging their creaking basket between them, their long 
bright hair flowing down their backs, and their red cloaks points 
in the landscape that “tell,” always laughing, running, singing— 
till the shadow of the inevitable love and the as inevitable sorrow 
falls on them—they are just what country girls of the best kind 
are in that happy period of life when girlhood and womanhood 
are meeting, and the merry tomboy age has not subsided into the 
more self-restrained bearing of sentiment and dignity. Brought 
up by two old maiden aunts in the safe fastnesses of the Isle of 
Arran, there was apparently no need for fear or chaperonage. In the 
beginning of things their sole male companion was Norman Ruthven, 
Uncle Donald’s son ; and as both Auntie Jean, the strong-minded 
ruler of the little family at Tigh-na-Beinne—called also in con- 
sideration of the benighted stranger who did not understand Geelic 
“the House on the Hill”—and Uncle Donald himself wished to 
make a match of it between Norman and Dulcie, his constant 
companionship when at home was a thing to desire, not to dread. 
But as the scene opens with the introduction of a tall, handsome 
artist, who turns out to be an old love of Auntie Bell's in the long 
past days of her youth; and as, soon after this, the girls stumble 
over another tall, handsome young man, also an artist in an 
amateurish way, the country walks and scrambles hitherto shared 
by Norman alone become part and parcel of the daily existence of 
these two men; and the girls have a wonderfully “ good time” of 
it through the happy summer months, no one suspecting evil in 
the innocent primitive simplicity of their lives. All this is very 
natural,: given the Isle of Arran or some such remote spot as the 
theatre; and the breezy sense of freedom, the constant presence of 
the heather and the sea, the burnside and the bleak hill-path, 
supplies a large amount of local colour, and helps greatly in the 
lifelikeness of the book. 
The blot of the whole is the character of Maurice Ingram. We 
t all the difficulty novelists have in finding sufficient motives 
or crime and tragedy. Bigamy, murder, and forgery have been 
run to death, and the vengeance taken the prenuptial 
lover on the happy and respected wife is also a theme 
worn threadbare. But, while ting all the difficulty, 
and disposed to accept leniently any attempt to open a 


* Through the Mist. By Jeanie Hering, Author of “Truth Will Out,” 
&c. &c. 3 vols. London: Virtue, Spalding, & Daldy. 1874. 
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new path, we cannot say we look with favour on Miss 
Hering’s choice of delirium tremens as the secret of her 
hero’s crime and poor Dulcie’s sorrow. A man standing on a 
table yriling at the top of his voice and shouting out that a five- 
legged monster is crawling about the room, though probably taken 
from the life, is nota theme within the legitimate scope of written 
tragedy. The very fact that it is a mere hallucination of drunken- 
ness robs it of all the dignity which comes from horror; and 
though to living witnesses such a scene in actual life must be re- 
volting and terrifying in the extreme, to readers, not in danger of 
their lives, it is simply revolting without the horror which alone 
redeems it from ity. Such a thing as drunkenness is best 
expressed by a mere suggestion. "We quote from memory, but we 
remember in George Eliot’s Janet’s Repentance how poor Janet’s 
lapse into her failing was indicated solely by her holding her 
candlestick aslant. Five-legged monsters crawling out of holes, 
and rooms barricaded with furniture by a howling drunken 
maniac, are mistakes in art that set one’s teeth on edge for the one 
part and make one sorry for the other. We wish that some other 
sin had been invented which would have excused old Mr. Ingram’s 
harshness to his only son, and have given an intelligible reason 
why Harold Pierrepoint and Norman Ruthven, both men of clean 
lives, had that odd instinctive and persistent dislike to the 
handsome young man who took their Dulcie from them, but who, 
in the ee certainly made her a good husband and rendered 
her life blessed. Or, if Miss Hering stood by her choice of crime, 
then we wish that she had given it with less detail and more 
broad and vague suggestiveness. It would have been the better 
art and the more impressive method. 

We think too that she is out in her dealing with the Roman 
Catholicism of the Ingrams. At one time the smooth, stealthy, 
ubiquitous Father O'Brian seems as if he is to have an important 
part assigned him, but he goes off into nothingness, and never does 
anything to justify Dulcie’s superstitious dislike of him. On the 
contrary, he seems to have been a quiet, amiable, attentive kind of 
person, womanishly fond of knowing all that was going on, but 
taking no active part for or against man or circumstance ; and in- 
deed not rendering a reason why he should exist at all. We donot 
believe that either Maurice in the first instance, or Father O'Brian in 
the second, would have consented so easily to the litile son and 
heir of the Ingram estate being brought up as a Protestant. He 
had been baptized into the Romish Church, and we fancy that 
those who had authority in the matter would have made a vigorous 
opposition to Dulcie’s design of heretical education. We hold the 
whole episode as a rather silly sacrifice of vraisemblance to British 
orthodoxy, and think the question should not have been touched 
on at all. The Ingrams were sincere in their own faith, as sincere 
as Dulcie was in hers; and the Romish Church does not easily 
loose its p where it has once struck. As for poor Father 
O'Brian, whose duty it was to have cared for the young lamb of 
the flock more closely than he did, we think he has been 
treated rather unfairly, and, while presented to us in the beginning 
as the probable spiritual tyrant and spy of the drama, goes out into 
space at the end as the spiritual and personal coward. 

The two old aunties—Jean, the strong-minded, capable, and 
sensible elder, and Bell, the sentimental, tender-hearted, and weak- 
brained younger—are well-drawn portraits. Poor Auntie Bell, 
always undecided and always fearing evil consequences, is the one 
to whom the two girls go in their little domestic troubles, when 
Jean’s hand lies heavy on them all, while she is also the one on 
whom Miss Jean lays the burden of most of the ill that happens. 
She tells all she ought to keep secret, and she keeps secret all she 
ought to tell. She knows nothing of right moments and judicious 
explanations; but maunders away her days in sentimental reminis- 
cences of the time when-she was in love with Ilarold Pierre- 

int, and he was, in a fashion, in love with her: and the more 
oe stalwart sister bullies her, the more helplessly silly and inept 
she becomes. But the contrast is well presented, and Jean 
McInnes, if not a specially lovely, is at all events a strong and 
natural, presentation, broadly and firmly touched. She tco is in 
perfect harmony with her locality and personal surroundings, and 
would not have showed so well anywhere but where she is placed. 
But we should have liked her to have had more vital influence in 
the story. With all her strength she has no real grip on the action; 
and things drift or arrange themselves according to their own will 
without help or hindrance from her, outside the ‘‘ rowing ” she gives 
all round when the weather is bad and she is rather more ill- 
tempered than usual. To be sure it is her temper, and the scold- 
ings she administers to the two nieces, that send Dulcie out into 
the storm, there to meet her fate and Maurice Ingram, just as it is 
discarded Alice's spiteful desire to pit her influence over Maurice 
against his wife’s that leads to the accident which in its turn brings 
on the catastrophe. Still these side actions are not quite satisfac- 
tory in the case of a character so strongly marked as Jean’s, and 

we think it would have been better, after having painted her so 
——, to give her something to do of proportionate value. 

hy too was that queer little episode of the poor woman Helen 
Murray, found by the young people in the crypt, inserted? It 
has vay: on do with the story in any way, and reads oddly and 
abruptly when we find that it is a mere excrescence without roots 
or lines of relation anywhere. It looks as if that terrible “copy ” 
was — short, and space had to be filled anyhow. The old 
authors to give independent stories in the body of the original 
tale, but we have abandoned the habit in these latier days, and we 
do not think it would be good to revive it. 

With all its shortcomings, however, both in treatment and design, 


Through the Mist isa readable and pleasant book. It aims at 
nothing great, but it accomplishes something very fresh and tender. 
Slipshod at times, at other times it is well written, with brilliant 
little touches that light up the pages as points of colour light up a 
picture. Miss Hering has evidently a keen eye for scenery oe a 
strong love for nature; she has caught the Scottish character too, 
and gives it with force and subtlety; and she knows how to make 
her red-cloaked, scampering, scrambling, heedless heroines natural 
without being vulgar, and playful without being silly. She is not 
strong enough for the portrayal of such a character as Maurice 
Ingram, but she excels in such little touches as those which show 
how poor old faded Bell still cherishes her sentimental attachment 
for Harold Pierrepoint; while he, man-like, wonders how he could 
ever have been “ spoony” on such an unlovely creature as she has 
become. Also she has treated very prettily the risk there was at one 
time of Ruby’s falling in love with Harold, he all the while 
ae Dulcie, and Norman Ruthven doing the same by 
herself. e are glad that the whole imbroglio gets arranged 
before it is too late, and that every one but poor Bell is made 
happy inturn. As for her, we can but hope that sister Jean will 
be merciful, and that the “ potato scones” for which Tigh-na- 
Beinne is famous may not suffer too much by Dulcie’s departure 
from the scene of their baking. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
ERR AUERBACH * has for some time attained the 


perilous eminence of an author whose new works are 
regarded as events of national importance. Such a_ position 
implies high distinction in the past, but generally excludes the 
hope of any marked development in the future. The original 
freshness of ideas is usually by this time exhausted, and the choice 
lies between the blank repetition and the dexterous manipulation 
of old materials. Few are capable of the amazing tours de force 
of Lord Lytton, and Goethe's dictum respecting the impossibility 
of jumping off one’s own shadow is exemplitied even by him. 
Herr Auerbach has not unsuccessfully striven to cover the grow- 
ing penury of invention by associating his own fortunes as a novelist 
with the political fortunes of his country. His present novel is 
in fact the prose epic of German unity, and the choice of subject 
is certainly in some respects judicious. A patriotic theme can 
hardly fail to please a patriotic public, especially when the genius 
of the writer is also an article of patriotic faith. It does not follow 
that it will be equally interesting to foreigners, and it may be 
feared that the readers of the four translations already announced 
pt eee is significantly absent) will pronounce it tedious, and 
eficient in unity of action and concentration of interest. The 
latter defects are well nigh inseparable from the scheme of a family 
history, where the characters are numerous, and the incidents 
spread over a series of years; nor is tediousness easily avoided in 
a narrative put into the mouth of a respectable elderly citizen, 
with whom prosiness seems almost a requisite of dramatic pro- 
priety. Waldfried’s quiet matter-of-fact way of telling his story 
would repress anything like excitement on the reader’s part even 
were the tale exciting in itself. On the other hand, the work has 
many merits. It is just the book for leisurely perusal, one to take 
up and lay down as convenience suggests. If frequently languid, 
it is never dull, and when the current is slowest, it often holds 
much valuable matter in solution. It probably reflects the average 
public opinion of Germany on political matters with fair impar- 
tiality ; it also illustrates many of the most pronounced tendencies 
of modern German thought. The pervading atmosphere of refined 
yet slightly pedantic culture is characteristically German; and 
though none of the personages are very individual or very typical, 
they embody most of the ideas which for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have fermented in German intellectual society, converging as 
to a focus in the acceptance of the present order of things in prac- 
tice, while republicanism is still professed in theory. On the whole 
Waldfried is worth reading, but not as a novel. The manners de- 
picted are stated on high authority to be wholly inconsistent with 
those of Southern Germany, where the scene is laid. 

W. Maurenbrecher’s essays on the history of the Reformation 
period + make a very acceptable volume, conveying the results of 
much research in a pleasing style. They are all founded upon the 
study of materials already in print; the writer's occupation as 
successively Professor at Dorpat and Kénigsberg having compelled 
him to discontinue the examination of archives which he had pre- 
viously undertaken. There is accordingly little absolute novelty 
in these essays ; but the results of former inquirers are reproduced 
and combined in an agreeable manner, and the sober and expe- 
rienced judgment of the writer himself always commands res 
and confidence. The most important part of the book is that 
relating to the comparatively little-known history of the Church of 
Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; a review of the 
most recent biographies of Luther also offers considerable interest. 

Karl Fischer's “ History of Foreign Policy and Diplomacy 
during the age of the Reformation” { is not so much a history of 
the politics of that period as of the development of diplomacy, 
which then began to part with its irregular and occasional cha- 


* Waldfried. Von Berthold Auerbach. 3 Bde. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
London: Kolekmann. 
+ Studien und Skizzen zur Geschichte der Reformationszeit. Von W. 
ichte der auswirtigen iti Diplomatie im 
—_. Von K. Fischer. Gotha: Perthes, London: illiams & 
orgate. 
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racter, and take rank as a regular profession. With the increased 
complication of public affairs the post of envoy rose more and more 
in importance, and required more and more of a special training. 
Instructions beeame more formal and precise ; ciphers increased in 
difficulty and intricacy ; while questions respecting the validity of 
passports and safe-conducts, the inviolability of correspondence, 
and other subjects of general interest to the profession, gradually 
elevated diplomacy to the rank of an important department of 
international law. This progressive development is very intelli- 
gently and agreeably set forth by Herr Fischer, whose volume also 
contains abridged accounts of the more remarkable ambassadors and 
embassies of the period, and amusing particulars of the political 
tribulations and personal discomforts to which envoys at that time 
were exposed. 

The extreme perplexity arising from the minute subdivision of 
the German territory is notorious toall students of German history 
under the ancient Kmpire. Dr. 0. Wolif* has prepared a very 
useful enumeration of the various minor principalities which con- 
tributed to the composition of that venerable, but unwieldy, body 
politic ; describing the history and boundaries of each, with the 
aggrandizements, diminutions, and other mutations to which it 
~ been subjected from its original constitution until the present 


The history of Germany during the Spanish War of Succession is, 
in a manner, the history cf Europe. The history of the conilict 
between Sweden and Russia from the peace of Utrecht to that of 
Nystad (1721) is of more limited interest, but even more im- 
portant, as describing the process by which Russia obtained re- 
cognition as a great Kuropean Power. Dr. Sugenheim f has treated 
both periods with brevity and clearness. His preface contains 
some curious particulars respecting the Frankfort public library, 
where, owing to the late librarian’s exclusive partiality for the 
middle ages, not a single work required by the historian for his 
present publication is to be found.; 

J. J. Breitinger,{ the leading pastor at Zurich during the first 
forty-five years of the seventeenth century, is one of the most re- 
spectable figures in Swiss history, a man distinguished by learning, 
piety, sagacity, administrative ability, and a candour and tolerance 
much in advance of his age. As a pastor he introduced many 
useful reforms, especially with reference to education and the 
relief of the poor; as a politician he was eminent for firmness and 
cireumspection. His merits as a divine and a citizen are very 
apenas - set forth in the little biography by Dr. Mérikofer, which 

contains valuable incidental illustrations of the condition of a 
Protestant community a century after the Reformation. 

F, von Léher’s work on Hungary § is an interesting contribu- 
tion to one of the most perplexing political problems of our time:— 
How will the motley populations of the Lower Danube ultimately 
constitute themselves? As an independent State centralized under 
one dominant race, or as a federation of distinct nationalities, or as 
a dependency of Germany or Russia? German rule has broken 
down for the a and the, experiment is not likely to be re- 
peated until the incorporation—be this remote or near at hand—of 
Austria with the German Empire. The Magyars are labouring 
hard to forestall this contingency by imprinting their own 
national character on the rest of the population. Their success 

expectation ; nevertheless Herr von Liher considers that 

they are attempting an impossible task. The Servian’s national 
= rivals that of the Magyar; the Wallach is supported by his 
insmen on the other side of the mountains; the Slovach’s nation- 
ality is assured by his very dulness and insensibility to all new 
ideas. All these races are marvellously prolific, and the numerical 
proportion between them and the Magyars is continually altering, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. While the Magyar aims merely 
at guiding and controlling the non-Germanic races, he is bitterly 
hostile to the Teuton. German speech, German schools, German 
law are proscribed as much as possible, to the great injury of 
culture and good government. The writer admits, however, that 
his countrymen, except in Transylvania, are in a fair way to 
become yarized, an end which the Hungarian Government 
would consider cheaply attained at any cost. Generally speaking, 
the political administration, since the recognition of Hungarian 
autonomy, has been highly successful, but the financial most 
disastrous ; the Magyars generally making very efficient members 
of Parliament, but very poor administrators. Germany alone, 
Herr von Loher thinks, can supply the needful element 
of an honest and capable bureaucracy ; and the leading idea 
of his book is that the two superior races should forget past ani- 
mosities, and endeavour to rule in common. If a reconciliation 
be not brought about, the most probable result will be the 
ousting of both German and Magyar by the Slavonian. Another 
race is making great progress, and more and more building up that 
t desideratum of Eastern Europe, a middle class. This is the 
ewish, which year by year engrosses more of the trade and of the 
real property of the country. The sympathies of the Jews are 


* Die unmittelbaren Theile des chemaligen rimisch-deutschen Kaiser- 
reiches nach ihrer friiheren und gegenwiirtigen Verbindung. Von Dr. C. 
Wolff. Berlin: Liideritz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Deutschland im Spanischen Erbfolge- und im 
Kriege. VonProf.S.Sugenheim. Berlin: Heuschel. 
& Norgate. 

i J.J. Breitinger und Ziirich. Ein Kulturbild aus der Zeit des dreissig- 
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Krieges. Von Dr. J.G. Mirikofer. Leipzig: Hirzel. : 
illiams & Norgate. 
§ Die Magyaren und andere Ui 


ngarn. Von F. von Loher. ig: 
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generally with Germany, and from their general use of the German 
language they may almost be regarded as an addition to the 
Teutonic element. Besides Herr yon Liher’s political speculations, 
his volume contains numerous sketches of scenery and manners 
and customs, and studies of the Magyar national character from 
various points of view. His admiration of its many fine qualities 
lends weight to his condemnation of the impulsiveness, unreason- 
ableness, pugnacity, and poverty of ideas which in his opinion 
disqualify this people from becoming the ruling race of South-Lastern 
Europe. 

The first volume of Dr. Maximilian Perty’s work on anthropo- 
logy * embraces both the physiological and psychological depart- 
ments, insomuch that, unless the author proposes to descend trom 
his philosophical altitudes to the humbler oilice of a compiler 
of ethnological facts, it hardly appears what he has left himself to 
discuss. Such a descent would inyolve no loss of originality, for 
we meet with none here. No originality is claimed for W. Baer 
and F. von Hellwald’s “ Preehistoric Man,f a readable and generally 
judicious, if occasionally somewhat credulous, compilation of 
ascertained and surmised particulars respecting primitive mankind, 
from the ancient or modern fabricators (a term appropriate on 
either hypothesis) of St. Acheul flint knives to the architects of 
Stonehenge. The book would be better without the full-page 
illustrations, which depict the assumed incidents of uncivilized 
existence in a highly imaginative fashion. 

Herr Koerner’s treatise on Ethics{ as deduced from the laws of 
nature is a comprehensive and able work ; sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to take cognizance of such questions as the propriety of 
rendering a State licence obligatory upon doctors and school- 
masters, and sufliciently able to escape the great enemy of treatises 
on ethics—commonplace. The interest of the work is partly owing 
to its variety, and partly to the author’s consistency in deriving 
ethical obligation solely from the dictates of natural law, which at 
once sweeps away most of the copybook morality which repetition 
has rendered conventional. The author can hardly be classed 
under any of the recognized schools of ethical philosophy; he 
keeps as close as possible to positive science, and in general 
contents himself with a plain common-sense view of moral problems, 
passing over speculative difficulties with a levity which will appear 
shocking to philosophers. 

A number of interesting particulars respecting Jewish erudition 
and methods of instruction during the Arabic period in Spain will 
be found in a treatise by Dr. M. Gjidemann.§ For the early 
period of Jewish culture in Spain, Joseph ben Almin is the principal 
authority. His treatise appears to be mainly founded on an 
Arabic work by Ghazzali, and the peculiar development of Hebrew 
civilization under the Moors must no doubt be attributed to ihe 
intercourse of the Jews with the latter, who made them acquainted 
with the writings of Aristotle. The precepts of the Rabbi Judah 
ben Tibbon give a lively idea of the education of a Jewish scholar 
of the period. Jewish culture in Spain culminated in Maimonides 
(1150—1200); its subsequent decay seems to indicate that, 
apart from foreign influences, the Semitic is not a progressive 
race. 

Karl Hirsche’s contribution to the problem of the authorship of 
the Imitatio Christi || is one of first-rate importance. A manuscript, 
it appears, exists in the Royal Library at Brussels, which is con- 
sidered, and, as Herr Hirsche believes, with justice, to be in the 
handwriting of Thomas &-Kempis himself. That it is the auto- 
graph of the author, whoever he was, is in Herr Hirsche’s opinion 
demonstrated by the employment of a peculiar system of punctua- 
tion, which the editors have neglected to preserve, but which 
needs but to berestored to bring out at once the rhythmical character 
of the original, to the great enhancement both of its beauty and its 
significance. This punctuation is further shown to be peculiar to 
a-Kempis by its occurrence in the MSS. of his undoubted works, 
and nowhere else. We must leave Herr Hirsche’s critical argu- 
ments to the appreciation of those who have made a study of the 
subject, but there can be no doubt whatever of the vast superiority 
of his method of printing the Jmééatio as irregular verse, so far at 
least as the specimens given by him extend. The cadences resemble 
those of the iinglish Lible; the gain in force and euphony may be 
easily conceived. On this account alone the new edition he pro- 
mises will be exceedingly valuable. 

Eobanus Hessus§] is one of the most pleasing of the minor 
figures of the age of the Reformation—an accomplished scholar, an 
elegant poet, a warm-hearted and high-minded man, who, like 
Melanchthon, united in his own person the characters of humanist 
and religious reformer. Tis career, less distinguished by exciting 
occurrences than by his cordial intimacy with Luther and other 
leading characters of the age, is very pleasantly narrated in a little 
volume by Dr. Schwertzell. 


* Die Anthropologie als die Wissenschaft von dem_kirperlichen und 
geistigen Wesen des Menschen. Von M. erty. Leipzig: Winter. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Der vorgeschichtliche Mensch. Begonnen von W. Baer; vollendet von 
F. von Hellwald. Leipzig: Spamer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Natur-Ethik. Von H.J.A. Koerner. 2 The. Hamburg: Meissner, 
London: Nutt. 

§ Das jiidische Unterrichtswesen wiihrend der Spanisch-Arabisch 
Periode. Von Dr. M. Giidemann. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London : Williams 
& Norgate. 

|| Prolegomena zu einer neuen Ausgabe der Imitatio Christi nach dem 
Autograph des Thomas von Kempen. Von K. Hirsche. Berlin: Liideritz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Helius Eobanus Hessus. Ein Lebensbild aus der Reformationszeit. Vou 
Dr. G. Schwertzell. Halle: Lippert. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Professor Lehrs *, in his essay towards a scientific investigation 
of the scholia upon Pindar, divides these into two classes, the 
earlier and the later, and draws attention to the extreme confusion 
and corruption of both. Mendelssohn’s letters to Ferdinand Hiller + 
would have claimed a much fuller notice at our hands but for the 
appearance of an English translation. They are distinguished by 

the writer’s habitual buoyancy of spirit, vivacity of style, and 
cordiality of feeling. Their only drawback is that, being addressed 
to a brother composer, they are frequently too technical for non- 
musical readers. 

Rudolph Gottschall’s Poetsk t is entitled to much praise asa 
clear, judicious, and concise treatise on a theme where obscurity, 

dox, and — are in fashion. After a brief account of the 
iterature of the subject, and an essay on the nature of imaginative 
composition in general, the author descends to the technicalities of 
art, such as the suitable employment of similes and the choice of 
metrical forms. The recent volume treats of the various classes of 
imaginative composition, from its simplest exercise in the song up 
to its most extensive scale in the epic, whether prose or verse, and 
its most complicated manifestation in the dramatic art. Herr 
Gottschall’s observations are always distinguished by sound judg- 
ment, and a perfect mastery of the principles of ssthetic criticism. 
metrical tale of old-world German 
sys | and popular mythology, is interesting in itself, and agree- 
ably told in the kind, however, which 
seems as if it could flow on indefinitely when the trick of inditing 
it has once been caught. 

It is hardly socialite that the dramatic works of Princess 
Amelia of Saxony|| would have been collected in three volumes, 
and in revised by a dramatist of reputation, had not the late 
King of Saxony interested himself in the matter. They are, how- 
ever, elegant and refined, if not very powerful pieces, and in every 
way creditable to the princely amateur. Some few have esta- 
blished themselves on the German stage. Most varieties of the 
drama are a ener among them, but the domestic are the most 

“Si is a pretty and interesting tale, agreeably written 
and with a decided moral tendency. “Siberia,” ** an historical 
romance of modern Russia, is chiefly remarkable for its copious 
particulars respecting Russian manners and customs. 

The last number of the Archiv fiir Anthropologie ++, in addition to 
its usual store of scientific matter, contains a full report of the 
ae ea of the German Anthropological Congress assembled at 

iesbaden in September last. Among the contributions to the 
review is an essay on a subject of archeological rather than ethno- 
logical interest, the overland commerce of the Etruscans with 
Northern Europe, which appears to have been very active for 
several centuries. The object of their quest was amber, as is 
established by the much more frequent occurrence of objects of 
Etruscan manufacture in the extreme north of Prussia than in any 
intermediate district. 

* Die Pindarscholien. Line kritische Untersuchung zur philologischen 
=" Von K. Lehrs. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & 


+ Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Briefe und_Erinnerungen. Von F. 

Hiller. Kéln: Dumont-Schauberg. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Poetik. Die Dichtkunst und ihre Technik. Von Rudolf Gottschall. 
2Bde. Breslau: Trewendt. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Reinhart Liwenkind: nach miindlicher Ueberlieferung. Von Victor 
von Srauss. Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Dramatische Werke der Prinzessin Amalie Herzogin zu Sachsen. 
Herausgegeben von R. Waldmiiller. Bde. 1-3. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Sibylle. Eine Erzihlung. Von A. Vollmar. Berlin: Wiegandt & 
Grieben. London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Sibirien, oder die Declassirten vom vierzehnten December. Historischer 
Original-Roman von W. Wilhelm Frhr. von Gratzhoff. 2 Bde. Cassel : 
Junghaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Archiv fiir Anthropologie _ Zeitschri r Naturgeschichte und 
Ui ichte des Menschen. Bd. 6, Hft. 4. romelwdig: Vieweg. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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The Sarugpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 

The publication of the SaruRDay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


THE 


CONTENTS OF No, 964, APRIL 18, 1874: 


The Budget. Germany. 
The Edinburgh Review and the Whigs. Spain. The Fiji Islands. 
The Legitimists and the French Government. America. 
India and the Mansion House. 


Dr. Livingstone. 
Count Arnim’s Letters on the Vatican Council. 
Burning the Dead. The Comic Gospel. Mr. F. W. Newman on Ancient Greece. 
The Exeter Reredos. Pilgrims and their Sufferings. The Anti-Beer War. 
Illuminated Manuscripts at the Burlington Club. 


Republican Simplicity. 


Recent Science in Navigation. 
Two Books on Russia. The Von Moltke Narrative of Mars-la-Tour. 
At Her Mercy. The Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough. 
Anglo-Latin Satirists of the Twelfth Century. | Thomson’s Photographs of China. 
Through the Mist, German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 963, APRIL 11, 1874: 


The Coming Budget—Count Beust’s Note—The Agricultural Lock-out—Aden and 
Lahei—Mr. Goldwin Smith on Home Rule—Women—The Bishop of Orleans on 
Prophecy-mongers— Parliament and the Houses of the Poor. 


The Difficulties of the Famine—The Tabard—Dr. Schliemann’s Discoveries in the 
Troad—The International Exhibition—The Ancient Monuments Bill—Lawyersa 
on the Stage—Dr. Dillinger on the late King of Saxony—The Co-operative 
** Hey, Presto !””—Easter Amusements. 

Racine—The Folk-lore of Rome—A Salon in the Last Days of the Empire—Eccle- 
siastical Maps of England and Wales—Young Mr. Nightingale—Life of St. 
Vincent de Paul—Literary History of Cornwall—* Azamat-Batuk” on Spain 
and the Spaniards—The Carew Manuscripts—A Friend at Court. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHILHARMONIO SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. 


J. ELLA, Director, 9 Victoria Square. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on Monday next, April 20. 
5 Pall Mall East. From Nine till Seven.—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


7 (THE SHADOW of DEATH.”—Painted by Mr. Hotman 
Heyt. Now on View from Ten till Five. 
A spacious Platform has been erected, so thut Visitors now have an unimpeded view of the 


ieture. 
39B Old Bond Street.—Admittance, ls, 


PORES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRAETORIUM,.” with “ Night of the Crucifixion,” “Christian Martyrs,”’ * Francesca 
da Rimini,” * Neophyte,” * Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond 


Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. 


OUND the WORLD with W. SIMPSON; being Pictures 
from the Four Quarters of the Globe by a “ Special Artist."-BURLINGTON GAL- 
LERY, 191 Piccadilly. Open from Ten to Six. Admi including Catal ls. 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY.—ON VIEW.— 
PERMANENT FACSIMILES.—Prints from the Works of the GREAT MASTERS 
in the Continental and Home Galleries.—36 Rathbone Place (next to WINSOR & NEWTON'S). 


ALLERY OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 39 Geo: 
Street, Portman Square, London, W.—Mr. HOPPER has now ON VIEW and 
SALE, Examples by some of the most esteemed Water-Colour Artists. Dra’ also lent to 
copy. Catalogues on application or by post. Open 10 to 5, Saturday 10 to 1. 


NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Patron—The Right Honourable the Earl DERBY. 


The FESTIVAL will be held at the “ Criterion,” Piccadilly,on Wednesday, April 29, and 
A.J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P., will preside, and will be supported by’ 
Ww. Esq., M-P. presidents 
Mr. Alderman Corrox, MP. } 


Stewards. 


and the following 


The Rt. Hon. Ear! Desart. 
i . Storks, G.C.B. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. J. Wood, Esq. Edmund Yates, Esq 
C. Hall, Esq., F.S Wm. McMurray, Esq. 


8.C.H F.S.A. 
William Lethbridge. 5 T. Dixon Galpin, Esq. 
Bdward Jenkins, M.P. W. T. Emmott, Esq. 
Charles L. Gruneisen, Esq. 


John Hodge, Esq. 
G. W. Petter, Esq, John Francis, Esq. 


William Stevens, Esq. Eneas Dawson, Esq. 
ward Dicey, Esq. Peter Terry, Esq. 
Frederick Leviger, Kea. Edmond Smith, Esq. 

r H. Hill, Esq. James Lee, 


Ferguson, Esq., M.P. 


Ww Iker, 
. D. Walker, 
H. Chadwyck Healey, Esq. 


Rev. E. A. Fitzroy. 


Jno. E. Simmons, Esq. 
George Cruikshank, 

Sir John Bennett. F.S.A. 
George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S. 


The Music will be under the direction of Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
Ladi d Gentl "s Dinner Tickets, 21s. each, of Mr. G. L. Riche, The Engineer, ‘ed 
? Mr. Newstead, * The Field, les Butcher. “ Law Times.’ Wele 


Strand ; Mr. News’ b» ”’ Strand; Mr. Char! 
lington Street, Strand; or the Secretary, Walter W. Jones, 9 
Street, E.C. 
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a Overture, Genoveva, Schumann ; symphony, Die Weihe der Tone, eng! 3 concerto for piano- 
forte, No. 3, in C minor, Beethoven ; pianoforte, Mme. Viguier (her first appearance) ; and the 7 
music to Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn. Vocalists—Miss Sophie Ferrari, Miss 
, Antoinette Sterling, and Chorus of Female Voices.—Stalls, sofa or balcony, 10s. 6d.; balcony, : 
reserved, 7s. ; unreserved, 5s. and 2s. 6d.-. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., si New Bond Street, 
' W.; Lamborn Cock, Chappell, Mitchell’s, R. Ollivier, Keith, Prowse, A. Hays ; and Austin's 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 
MUsIcaL UNION.—THIRTIETH SEASON.—TUESDAY, 
| April 21, at St. James’s Hall, Quarter-past Three. a in C, Mozart; Sonata 
(D) Minor, Weber. Solos for Violin, Quintet, E Flat, Schumann. Pianoforte Solos— 
Executants, Guido Papini, from Florence (first time in England), with Wiener, Wafaelghem, 4 
Lasserre, and Oscar Beringer (first time). Single Tickets at Lucas’s, Crainer, and Austin’ ‘ 
7s.6d. each. Programmes gratis. Any omission of Tickets to be notified at the Hall, day of 
Concert. The Free Admissions as usual will be “— 
| 
Wm. Forsyth, Esq., M.P. 
| Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
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ie LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTY-FIFTH 
DINNER of the Corporation will take place at Willis’s Rooms, 


ednesday, 
OMrhe Risht Hom Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, in 


will be d in future advertisements. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. — 


GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for 
of Distressed their Widows and Orphans. /’resident—Sir FR‘ 

GRAN PRS a Sir HENRY JAMES, Q.C., M.P.. will preside at a DINNER, to be held at 
Willis's St. James's, on May 9. at Six in aid of the Funds of this 
Institution. The cost of the Dinner, including Wines, £1 1s. —Tickets can be obtained from 
tewards or Officers Society, who also will receive notice of Donations, to be 


announced at the Dinner. 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. —Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of British Artists. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

The Lats? fe fy ht ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held in 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, on Monday, May 18. 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P., in the Chair. 

Since the foundation of the Society the sum of £34,837 10s. has been distributed in relieving 
the Widows and Orphans of British Artists, and during the past year fifty-two Widows and 
sixteen Orphans have received Annuities amounting to £1,090. The Institution is entirely 
supported by the Voluntary Donations and Subscriptions of the Patrons of the Fine Arts. 

rtists’ and a 8 ‘Lickets, 2ls., and Ladies’ Tickets. 12s. 6d., may be obtained of the 
itewards ; and at the the Freemasons’ Tavern ; and of Secretary, Mr. 8. Youna, 
Trafalgar Square, W 


Gers HOSPITAL.—The SUMMER SESSION commences 
on Friday, May 1. 
MEDICAL 
Consulting Ph, piotons— Str W. W. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; G. Owen Rees, 


-D., 
Physicians—8. ©. Habershon, M.D.; S. Wilks, M.D., F.R.S.; F. W. Pavy, M.D., 
F.R.S.; W. Moxon, . 
ians—C. Hilton Fogee, 3 Pre M.D.; F. Taylor, M.D. 
Consulting Surgeons—John Hilton Edward Cock, 
Esq.; Cooper Forster, Esq.; Thomas Bryant, Esq.; Arthur 
urhai $q. 
Assistant-Surgeons—H. G. Howse, M.S.; N. Davies-Colley, M.C. 
Consulting Obstetric Physic ian—Henry éidham, M.D. 
Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton a) M.D., F.R.S. 
Assistant Obstetric Physician—A. jabin, M.D. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Charles Bader. Esq. 
Surgeon- Dentist—J. Salter, M. 
Assistant-Surgeon- Dentist—H. Moo: nm, Esq. 
Aural yeon—W. Laidlaw Purves.) Esq. 
Medical Registrar—F . lor, M.D. 
Surgical Registrar—J. F. Goodhart, M.D. 


The Hospital now contains 715 Beds. Of these 221 are for Medical Cases ; 250 for Surgieal ; 

2% for Gynecological ; 48 for Syphilitic, and 50 for Ophthalmic Cases. There are also 30 
hitdren 8 Cots, and 84 Reserve (8 in private rooms). 

In connexion with the Lying-in-C ty, about 2,500 Cases are annually attended by the 


itudents. 
Number of Patients relieved during last year, about 81,000. 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Medical Jurisprudence—A. 8S. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. 
Materia Medica—W . Moxon, M. 

Midwifery. Hicks, M.D., F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Sui C. Bader. Fea. 

4 
4 


Assistant- Physic 


Comparative Anatom Hi. Pye-Smith, M.D. 


Botany—Paul Stokoe, M.D. 

Practical Debus, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Natural Philosophy Reinold Esq. 
Operative Surgery—A. E. Dur m, Esq. 


Cutaneous Diseases—C. Hilton yoo M.D. 
Dental Surgery—H. Moon, Esq. 
Mental Diseases—G. H. Savage, M.D. 

Clinical Lectures in Medicine, Surgery, and Gynecology, Weekly—by the Assistant-Phy- 
sicians, Assistant-Surgeons, and Assistant- ‘Obstetric Physician 

Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students ieaeaeints for the Examinations of the 
University of London, and of the College of Surgeons 

The Museum of Anatomy, Pathology, and Comparative Anatomy Cc. 

-D.) contains 10,000 5; ns, 4,000 yy and Diagrams, an 
Models. wand @ Series of 400 Models of Skin Diseases. 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory testimony as to their 
Education and Condnet. Fees: £40 for the first Geet year ; £40 for the second ; £20 for the third 
and £10 for oer of dred Guineas in one payment entitles a 
Student to a Perpetual 

The House-Surgeons sad Tiouse- +5 the Clinical Assistants, Dawes. Clinical Clerks, 
pam og Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected from the Students according 

Six Scholarships, veeving in value from £25 to £40 each, are awarded at the close of each 
Summer Session for genera. 

Two Gold Medals are given by the Treasurer—one in Medicine, and one in Surgery. 

A Voluntary at in Elementary Classics and Mathematics. 
The First Ly. £20, and £15. 

Several of the Lecturers, vi ‘for Resident Private Pupils. 

For further information apply to Mr. STOCKE! 

Guy's Hospital, April 1874. 


RT_ UNION of LONDON.—The ARRUAL GENERAL 


m T 
Eleven for Twelve o'clock kind of BENJAMIN WensteR. 
subscribed for the Purchase of Works of Art fore the var 


$ POCOCK, 
444 West Strand. ANTROBUS, } Hon. Secs. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of PRAC- 
TICAL ENGINEERING. _Principal—Mr. J. W. WILSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E.—The 
NEW bn will cemmonce on oy ry, April 27, in both the Mechanical and Engineering 
he Office of the School of Art, Science, and Literature, 
next the ‘Byzantine Court. 
y Order of the Committee, 


F. K. J. Superintendent Literary Department. 


ECTURES on ENGLISH SUBJECTS, for School and 


College Classes. — and | Elocution, SPECIAL 
gounsés for STUDENTS preparing for NasSH, 2% Addison Gardens 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
EXAMINATION for euraares SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on April 29 —— 30. 
didates must have been under Fourteen on January 1, 1874.~Apply to Rev. WILLIAM E. 
Pryke. M.A., Head- Master. 


RRICK CHAMBERS.—LECTURES will be Resumed 


on Mey 11, 1874. The Honour List for the years 1866-73 contains the names of 136 
PILS appointed to the following departments ; 


57 to the Civil Service of India. 
12 to Attach¢ships in the Diplomatic Services. 
16 to ‘oreign Office. 
35 to other superior Offices of the ome Civil Service. 
13 to the Ceylon Service and to Chinese Interp 
3 to the India Engineering College. 
Of this number 37 gained the first place in my suoestive competitions. 
The list a on application by letter to the LipgaRiaN, Garrick Chambers, Garrick 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Two £0. Six £40, Four £20. Election, Second Week in May—Apply to the 


SecRETARY, the 
D ° V_E R C O L @ 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
. Cambridge. 


Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A.. late Scholar of Ch. Coll. 
A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Pt Fees, from Ten to Fitteen Guineas perannum. Board in the Head-Master's House, 
"The Col College e will re-open on M: 
Apply to the HEaD-MASTER, po fi the HONORARY SECRETARY. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 


Head-Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


There are two Departments—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN Pupils are trained for 
the Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and the Profess‘ons. 


There isa LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 


There are Five Boarding-Houses within the College Grounds occupied by the Head-Master 
and Four of his Resident Staff. 


Board and Tuition under Fourteen, £80; over Fourteen, £90. For Non-Shareholders an 
extra Fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
The Next Term will begin on Monday, May 4. 


7 

ADIES’ SCHOOL, MARY STREET HOUSE, TAUNTON.— 
The aim of this School is to afford to the Daughters of Gentlemen a First-class Educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. The PUPILS are prepared for the Local Examinations of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and of the College of Woe es During the past two pe 10 Senior and 
First Class Certificates, 16 Junior and Second Class,16 Third Class, 21 Honour and Special 
Certificates, and Two College Prizes have been gained by Punts 2 the School. The year is 

divided into three Terms. The Easter Term begins on May 
roe highest references will be given, and prospectuses iew om on application to the LADY 

RINCIPALS. 


DrRectT COMMISSIONS, WOOLWICH and COOPER’S 
HILL.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES cotta: — with best Assistance, prepares PUPILS 
and ha has passed over 300. —Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD.—High-class EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of wear and Position. Terms 
from 80 to 100 guineas, inclusive. Summer Term commences April 21 


DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded 
1559, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, with Exhibitions toSt. John’ College, Cambri 
Three Resident Assistant Masters, and FORTY PUPILS are received, who are prepared 
Two HEAD-MASTER, care of Messrs. Reeves, 
psi 


AN OXFORD M.A. of considerable ex acionee repares PUPILS 


for the University. References given and required.—Adcdre: v. H. DE RoMESTIN, 
Freeland Parsonage, Eynsham, Oxon. 


VERSL: ADE, near Rugby. .—A First-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, under "the Rev. G WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of Corp. Chr. Coll., 
Camb., and formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School and W ellington Co lege. 


RIGHTON.—THREE BOYS be receiv ed ata _ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, to fill m very . Number 
ited.— Address, A. G., Mr. W: okeling’ '8, Royal 


A°& COUNTRY VICAR can receive ONE PUPIL preparing 


rmy or Universities. Horse allowed if wished. Advertiser has had experience 
with , Gentlemen who have not succeeded at School or College. —For Terms, &c., 
address, M. A., care of Steel & Jones, Advertising Ramin: Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


W. Jz JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon. 


(formerly Beare of the Elphinstone High School, Bombay), will continue. with the 
Assistance of a Cambridge pig to — PUPILS for the Universities, Indian 
on Service, Woolwich. and all C ‘erms and References on 
application. 


CARSHL ALTON HOUSE, SURREY.—PREPARATION for 
Woolwich, the Line, the Navy, the Indian Civil and Forest Services, for Cooper's Hill, 
and for Matriculation in Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, assisted by an Oxford M.A., 

for many years Fellow and Tutor of his ‘College, prepares YOUTHS for the Public 
Sehools, and gives them a thorough know of practical Farming and the Management and 
Value a oop ste v. G. L., care of Frederick May & Son, Advertising Agents, 16C 
Piccadilly 


A LADY wishes to receive into her Family a few YOUNG 


CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her orn er particulars and terms address, Mrs. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, The Retreat, Hammersmith, 


GCHOOL FRIGATE, HMS. CONWA 7, , LIVERPOOL. 
CLARKE ASPINALL, J.P., Chairman. 

This Ship is established for TRAINING pom NG GENTLEMEN with a view to their 
becoming Officers in the MERCHANT SERVIC 

Terms, 50 guineas per annum, including U om and all other extras. Fee sons of Officers 
in the es and Mercantile Marine are received at the reduced rate of 40 guin 

Quarter Days when Pupils can be admitted, February 1. April 10, August 1, wand October 10. 
Apply to ‘Captain E. B. H. FRANKLIN, R.N., Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE.—The FRENCH and GERMAN 
MASTER, Mr. C. H. WALL, receives BOARDERS. French is always spoken.and can 
be thoroughly acquired without interruption to other work. The College instruction is 
supplemented by House Teaching. Special care is given to young Boys intended for the Army, 
Civil Service, &c. College and Boarding-house Fees, Eighty to Ninety Guineas. References 
to Clergymen, Officers in the ace and Navy, &c. 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A., aged 27, accustomed to Good Society, 

seeks an ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY to a Noblemen or Gentlemen of 
Position. Highest references. Terms as to stipend, &c., to be arranged in person.—Apply to 
ZETA, Post Office, Barnes. 


ITER ARY ENTERPRIZE.—A GENTLEMAN, of culti- 

taste, having the command of from £500 to £1,000, may hear os a safe and lucrative 

INVESTMENT. by yj oe a W. W. W., care of Messrs. Treherne & 
an e, 


NOTICE of REMOVAL.—H. J. CAVE & SONS, Railway 

Basket Makers, by Special gx Bich at to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, Manutsetarers 
of Portmanteaus, Travelling pares lis! hand Foreign Basket Work, &c., have REMOVED 
to much larger premises, 40 WIGMORE STREET (between Welbeck Street and Wimpole 
Street). *.* N.B.—New Hincsaied Catalogues for 1874, free by post for Two Stamps. 


7 
[SLE of WIGHT.—WESTOVER HOUSE.—TO BE LET, 

Unfurnished, either with or without the Open and Cover Shooting over more than 4, 000 
Acres adjoining or within easy distance. 

The House is in the Parisi of Calbourne, and very prettily situated close to the Church and 
Post Office ; it is about five miles from either Newport or Yarmouth, and about four from 
Freshwater. It is surrounded by prettily-timbered Grass Land and Shrubberies, and the place, 
with the Garden, Lawn, and Pleasure Ground, contains about 25 Acres. The House has a g 

uble Drawing-room. Dining-room, Library,and Billiard-room. On the first floor are ten 
and Dressing-rooms, and an equal number of Servants’ rooms on the top storey. There 
are the usual Servants’ Offices. and good Bakehouse, Laundry, &c. 
"The Stableg are excellent, and would give secomasodation for fifteen horses, and over the 
hhouses are Coachman and Grooms’ Bedroom: 
eit A puma would be included, and 13 “Acres of additional Grass Land could be 
i 

For particulars ly to Messrs. BAILEY, Nonmas & Brown, Land Agents, 8 Spring 

Gardens, London, sw 


(CREMATION SOCIETY.—Cremation having now been per- 


formed with perfect success, a Society has been constituted on the basis of the followi 
Declaration, which has been influentially 


“ We disapprove eee custom of burying the Dead, and desire to substitute some 
mode which shall rapidly resolve the body into its component elements by a process which 
cannot offend the livin; = shall render the remains absolutely innocuous. Until some 
better method is devi: re to adopt that usually known as Cremation.” 

All persons Ay ay of joining the Society or of promoting its objects are requested to send 

names to 


WM. EASSIE, Esq.,C.E., 1 Great Winchester Street Bdgs., E.C. 
GANATORIU M.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Vhorician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D., Edin. 


For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 
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